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BRIEF study of the place of Sweden in modern economic history 
Ace and must not, be an epitome of the economic history of 

the country. It should bring into focus some of the facts of this 
1istory which have a special bearing upon the general development of 
sur economic civilization, leaving the rest outside the picture. At 
most, three groups of characteristics can be included. First and fore- 
most, those factors which have had a direct influence upon international 
developments must be considered. Next, differences from the general 
course of events are of interest, in so far as they explain, by way of 
contrast, what has taken place in other countries. Thirdly, the cases 
where Swedish materials can throw light upon developments which 
are fundamentally identical in different countries, but which can be 
best studied from Swedish sources, should be considered. Within the 
narrow limits set by the exigencies of space I shall try to throw light 
upon these three sets of factors. 


I 


It is clear that the agrarian system of Sweden did not from the 
beginning differ materially from that of other Germanic countries. But 
the agricultural character dominating all Europe in the early Middle 
Ages was retained much longer in Sweden than in the West and South. 
In particular, the growth of the towns was very slow and to a great 
extent only nominal, as town privileges were given to communities of 
a more or less agrarian type; on the basis of the assessments rolls of 
a war indemnity tax of 1571 the town population can be estimated 
at 5 per cent. of the total;? and as late as 1850 the official figure was 


1 The first article in this series, ‘“‘ The Place of the Netherlands in the Economic 
History of Medieval Europe,” by Professor H. Pirenne, appeared in Vol. IL, 


Nos i. 
2 Hans Forssell, Sverige, 1571 (Stockholm, 1872, 1883), 324-48. 
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no more than 10 per cent. But the richness of the country in mineral 
resources caused the rise of a mining population, possibly as early as 
the twelfth century. Still, the agricultural proportion of the popula- 
tion in the second half of the sixteenth century was probably no less 
than gi per cent. of the total. And the disposal of land, as well as 
agricultural methods, remained very primitive well into the nineteenth 
century. Enclosures were practically unknown before the second half 
of the eighteenth century, and even the three-field system represented 
an improvement which had not been reached in many provinces. So 
far there is little to be learnt of a general character from Swedish 
agricultural or agrarian history. But none the less the development 
of Sweden in this field presents one feature of very great interest. 
This is the continued existence of peasant proprietorship and a free 
peasantry. The two critical periods of this development were the 
end of the Middle Ages and the seventeenth century. In both periods 
there arose a strong aristocracy, constituting a danger to the inde- 
pendence of the peasants; and it is truly remarkable that it proved 
eventually unable to alter the fundamental character of the situation. 
Political conditions in both cases contributed to this result, though it 
is not impossible to find economic causes contributing also. 

Perhaps the most important reason of an economic character was 
a feature which constituted a difference between Sweden and the more 
thickly populated countries of West and Central Europe. This was the 
extension of the wooded parts of the country and, generally, the sparse- 
ness of agricultural plains in the North, and even partly in the middle 
and southern parts of Sweden. For the forest lands and even the belt 
of mineral resources in the middle of the country offered small induce- 
ments to landholding on a great scale. The peasants and miners in 
these districts were a sturdy race, and they proved the backbone of 
a series of risings against the Scandinavian kings and their adherents 
among the aristocracy in the fifteenth century. The unusual thing is 
that these risings proved successful. The victory of the party of 
peasants and miners became decisive when Gustavus Vasa, in the 
1520's, with their aid finally dissolved the Union with Denmark and 
Norway and laid the foundation of modern Sweden, making use in 
the first place of all sorts of low-born scribes and soldiers for the 
purposes of his new administration. But it must be added that even 
before that the conditions were less favourable to a development 
akin to that of most other Germanic countries than might have been 
expected. 

The reason for this was the absence of Feudalism from Sweden, 
almost from beginning to end. Of course this requires an exnleanons 
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in its turn; but it cannot be given in this place, and is still partly 
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mnknown. It is especially noticeable that Sweden never saw any 
reation of fixed fiefs, and that there was never anything even ap- 
()roximating to a disruption of the kingdom, any creation of boundaries 
nd obstacles to commerce between different provinces or parts of 
fhe country. For an economically backward country, as sparsely 
populated and as badly equipped with natural means of communication 
s Sweden, this is truly exceptional; and it explains a great deal of its 
ater development, giving it a similarity to England which cannot be 
xplained from any identity in natural conditions. 

The new danger to an independent peasantry came after the Thirty 
ears’ War, and had a great deal to do with the participation of Sweden 
n the war. First, the war led to a great influx of a foreign nobility, 
ostly of German extraction, who of course imported their inborn 
deas of the proper place of the peasants in a well-ordered community. 
ut to a much greater extent it had its root in the financial exigencies of 
he government, on account of a foreign policy which taxed this poor, 
ackward and sparsely populated country to the utmost. As an 
xpedient, not only were Crown lands very largely sold to the 
obility, entailing the transference of the farmers’ rents from the 
tate to private aristocrats; much more important was the fact that 
he taxes falling upon the lands of independent peasants were also sold. 
ince the State, as being entitled to tax the peasants, was to a great 
xtent considered as a sort of superior owner of the soil, holding what 
was called dominium directum, and leaving only the dominium utile to 

he peasant—a doctrine which was of course influenced by feudal 
deas—the right of the State as a superior landowner thus became 
ransferred to the nobles who purchased the right of taxation. 

But by this time the Swedish peasantry had already acquired a 
great deal of political power; and, besides, they received powerful 
ssistance. The Swedish Diet, or Parliament (Rtksdag), dates back to 
the early fourteenth century, and in the seventeenth it became definitely 
divided into four Estates, of which the Peasantry was the fourth. 
They were already articulate, and said explicitly that they knew the 
peasants were serfs in other countries and feared for the same fate in 
Sweden. Assisted by the two higher roturier Estates, the Clergy and 
the Burgesses, Charles XI., in the period from 1680 to his death in 
1697, had an enormous number of the land grants of the previous reigns 
cancelled, and thus finally saved the peasants from the danger which 
had hung over them. In the nineteenth century they eventually 
became the most influential class in the country. Thus many different 
causes contributed to one of the most remarkable features of Swedish 
economic and social development. It has not contributed to a speedy 
adaptation of Swedish agriculture to the most effective methods of 
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food production, and so has been an important reason for the slow’ 
material progress of the country; but it certainly constitutes an} 
interesting contrast to general European developments. 


II 


It was only to be expected, from what has been said, that Sweden 
should have shown a remarkable tenacity in retaining natural economy, 
for that system has always proved most deeply rooted in countries of 
an agrarian character. But from two points of view, or perhaps three, 
Swedish development in this field is of general interest to European 
economic history. 

The first is the exceptional opportunities which Swedish materials 
offer for a study of natural economy. It may be questioned whether 
that rather primitive system can be seen at such close quarters any- 
where else. This, in the first place, is due to Gustavus Vasa (1523-60). 
He was the typical medieval ruler in every respect, with the exception 
of that of organization. Everything had to be put upon paper, and 
every move of his subordinates had to be controlled, usually by the 
King himself, who was suspicious to an almost abnormal degree. He 
therefore created extensive archives of every description, but principally 
with regard to accounts. Through this, it is possible to study in the 
most minute detail his methods of payment, the management of his royal 


manors, the collection of taxes and rents in kind, and their subsequent | 


use in supply of his servants and soldiers or, instead, their sales to the 
Hanseatic merchants as well as to his subjects in different parts of the 


country. A study of this remarkable system of economic life reveals — 


unsuspected features inherent in natural economy.!_ Though the 
archives of Gustavus Vasa show the character of his own transactions 


in the first place, the part they played in the total economic life of the. 


country was so predominant that there is no difficulty in discerning the 


features of Sweden as a whole in his days. And there can be no doubt 


that natural economy dominated all parts of them. Later on it! 
becomes more difficult to follow the changes which came over private 


economic life in this respect, though it is clear that money economy | 


was slowly gaining ground, subject, however, to set-backs in periods — 


of a more than usually serious monetary confusion. But with regard 


to public finance it is possible to follow the history of natural economy | 
at closer quarters; and there Swedish developments were also excep-_ 


tional. 


1 Heckscher, ‘‘ Natural and Money Economy as illustrated from Swedish 
History in the Sixteenth Century,’ 
ili. (November, 1930), I-29. 
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The great rulers of Sweden in the first part of the seventeenth 
entury, Gustavus Adolphus and his Chancellor Oxenstierna, who 
ecame his virtual successor as the leading spirit of the long Regency 
fter the King’s death, laboured consistently for the introduction of 
money economy in public finance, partly on principle, but probably 
n the first place on account of the necessity of payments in money in the 
ong wars upon the continent of Europe. The alienation of Crown 
ands and taxes upon the land, mentioned before, were part of this 
cheme, and in the State Council in the following period it was said 
hat the King and his Chancellor did not care whether the Crown were 
n possession of ‘“‘a single candle-stick.”’ In the Diet of 1650, when 
he voturter Estates protested against the alienation of Crown lands, 
hey entered upon an elaborate refutation of the idea that it would be 
o the benefit of the State to have money payments in lieu of its time- 
onoured income in kind. And the upshot was that the old order 
as reinstated, through the remarkably consistent, though rather 
arrow-minded, policy of Charles XI.; so that the public finances 
came firmly rooted in natural economy. In accordance with the 
ationale of the financial system of natural economy, this meant that 
articular sources of income had to be reserved for particular groups of 
xpenditure—z.e., were made into separate ‘‘funds,” the unity of 
he budget being broken up altogether. The most permanent part 
f this system referred to the army. The soldiers were planted on the 
and, mostly upon peasant holdings, which the peasants of each district 
ad to deliver in lieu of their taxes to the State. Like natural economy 
sa whole, this was a very old system, but it was now carried out in 
methodical fashion previously unheard of; and it showed exceptional 
itality. The system was not entirely swept away before the beginning 
f the present twentieth century; and therefore natural economy has 
ominated Swedish public finance probably more tenaciously than that 
f any other country of the same standard of civilization.’ 

It might have been expected that this system of public finance 
ould have worked in the direction of disintegration of the unity of 
the country; for such is the usual effect of natural economy.? But as 
matter of fact nothing of the sort did occur, and there were several 
easons for it, though none of them in very good accord with the economic 
interpretation of history. 

With regard to the reign of Gustavus Vasa, the explanation to a 


great extent was the acquisitiveness of the King; he is a living refutation 


gest Heckscher, ‘‘ Naturahushallning,” Ekonomi och historia (Stockholm, 1922), 


82-9 : . . . 
2 Cf, e.g., Georg von Below, Der deutsche Staat des Mittelaliers (Leipzig, 


1914), 336 seq., 347- 
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of the ridiculous idea that a love of gain is a product of “ capitalism.” 
The economic principle, adapted to the King’s personal interests, has 
had few more ardent votaries in practice, and the result was a remark- 
able tendency to economic unity within the country. For while the 
rulers of most countries at that time put obstacles in the way of move- 
ments of foodstuffs between different provinces, and thereby created 
that oscillation between scarcity and excess which was the ordinary 
state of things on the Continent before the French Revolution, Sweden 
was made into one single market with regard to the most important 
group of commodities, through the frankly mercenary spirit of Gustavus 
Vasa. He always wanted to send his cereals, butter, pork, fish, etc., 
to the places where they could fetch the best price. This certainly 
contributed to preventing an increase in the restriction of inter- 
provincial trade.1 But another factor came to assist in the seventeenth 
century. That factor isa counterpart in a positive sense to the absence 
of disrupting influences. The administrative system of Sweden was built 
up with unusual care in the seventeenth century, and proved one of 
the great assets of Sweden ever afterwards, being, as far as one is able 
to judge, superior to that of most other countries in efficiency, law- 
abidingness, and honesty—no great compliment, it is true, for the 
situation was pretty bad almost everywhere else, with the possible 
exception of Brandenburg-Prussia. As in France, but in marked 
contrast to England, the government had at its disposal a great body 
of officials, and it was able to give much more effect to its decisions 
thanin France. Perhaps the most remarkable instance is the develop- 
ment of the customs system. It is well known how unable the Con- 
tinental governments were to create unity in that field inside their own 
countries. In France, for instance, even an administrator of excep- 
tional genius and intensity, like Colbert, had to be satisfied with 
unifying one-third of the territory of Louis XIV.; and the conquests 
of Henry II., made about the middle of the sixteenth century, were 
treated as not belonging to France at all, from the point of view o 

customs, for upwards of two centuries and a half. But in Sweden the 
customs barriers between her old territory and the numerous con- 
tiguous provinces acquired in the course of the seventeenth century 
were taken away almost from the beginning; and all of them had dis- 
appeared long before the end of the century. It is easy to see what 
that meant to a country in which the natural obstacles to commerce 
were as great as in Sweden. 


1 Heckscher, “‘ Vasakonungadémets Ekonomiska Politik och Ideer,’’ H istoriska 
Studier tillagnade Ludvig Stavenow (Stockholm, 1924), 82-85. } 
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III 


Swedish economic life was of small importance to Europe before 
he seventeenth century. The Baltic was the hunting-ground of the 
#lanseatic merchants, and whatever commercial relations there were 
ith the outside world were in their hands. Gustavus Vasa put an 
nd to this, in so far as it could be done, by taking away their privileges. 
ut the actual consequences of this famous act were insignificant, in 
pite of what has been generally believed. For, in the first place, the 
bart played by foreign trade in the economic life of Sweden in the 
ixteenth century amounted to very little. In a country where more 
han nine-tenths of the population were engaged in agriculture it was 
ut of the question that foreign trade could have been of any im- 
ortance, and the figures for its ingredients directly prove it. As to 
mports, for instance, there was only one commodity of real necessity— 
.€., salt—which represented upwards of one-fourth of the total import 
alue; and probably one-third of that value had to be classed as 
uxuries, of importance only to the Court and the aristocracy. Secondly, 
he trade of the country continued to go to the ports of North Germany 
hroughout the sixteenth century; against five to nine vessels going to 
he Low Countries, there were thirty-five to fifty-five plying the trade 
ith the North German Baltic ports.1_ It is possible that the Swedes 
ere able to exchange goods at a slightly more favourable rate, through 
heir ability, after the cancellation of the Hanseatic privileges, to call 
in merchants from other parts, mostly Dutchmen; but as they did not 
o this to any appreciable extent, it is impossible to consider it as a 
actor of any importance. The action of Gustavus Vasa, as well as of 
is ally, Christian III. of Denmark, meant a great deal with regard to 
ater developments, though it appears clear that the general decline of 
erman trade, and the spectacular rise of Dutch commerce and shipping, 
as of much greater importance to Scandinavian economic life in this 
espect than any isolated action of these latter countries themselves. 

But the reign of Gustavus Adolphus created an altogether new 
ituation. From one point of view the new issues can be studied from 
the accounts of the dues levied by the Danes in the Sound. The editor 
f the first part of this series, the late Mrs. Nina Ellinger Bang, in one 
of her introductions, speaks of the “almost miraculous expansion ”’ of 
wedish trade in the reign of Gustavus Adolphus.? To a great extent 

1 All these figures are based upon the customs records worked up in Forssell, 
Sveriges inre historia frdn Gustaf den forste, ii. (Stockholm, 1875), but further 
nalyzed by the present author. 

2 Tabeller over Shkibsfart og Varetransport gennem Oresund, 1497-1660, i.-ii. 


(Copenhagen, 1906, 1922); Tabeller over Skibsfart og Varetransport gennem 
Dresund, 1661-1783, og gennem Storebalt, 1701-1748, i. (Copenhagen, 1930). 
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this simply meant a change in the direction of Swedish navigation, 
which brought it into the purview of the Danish customs officials at 
Kronborg in the Sound; this changed direction represented a great 
increase in the relations between Sweden and the North Sea coast, 
especially Holland. But much more important was the growth of 
Swedish foreign trade as a whole and its prerequisite, a growth in pro- 
duction; and that also can be studied in the accounts of the Sound, at 
least when compared with Swedish sources referring to production and 
exports from the country. 

The most important change in Swedish economic life in the early 
seventeenth century, especially from a European point of view, was 
concerned with copper, and the reaction from political conditions was 
particularly great in that connection. It will, however, be necessary 
to go back a little in order to explain the situation. The only copper- 
mine of importance in Sweden, the Stora Kopparberg (Great Copper 
Mountain), probably was organized in the 1280’s, upon lines which 
were clearly borrowed from the German Rammelsberg in the Harz 
mountains. This organization has lived on, without a break, though 
with great changes in fundamental conditions, until this day, the 
present company of the place, the Stora Kopparbergs Bergslags 
Aktiebolag, priding itself upon being ‘‘the oldest company in the 
world.”! Exports began during the Middle Ages, and went on during 
the sixteenth century; but their importance was slight in comparison 
with what they were to become, and the impetus was given through the 
need of the State for foreign payments. 

In 1613 Sweden had finished an unsuccessful war with Denmark, 
and had had to agree to pay an indemnity of one million rixdollars 
(practically equivalent in silver content to the same amount of American 
silver dollars of the nineteenth century) in order to get back her only 
port on the North Sea, Elfsborg. The amount appeared enormous 
in the eyes of the time, and the “transfer problem ” was thorny, as 
the coin in question had no, or at least very small, currency insid 
Sweden. The system decided upon then became to monopolize the 
sales of copper from the mine in the hands of the State; to use the 
proceeds of an indemnity tax to pay the miners; and, lastly, to sell the 
metal to merchants against silver dollars, which they had to bring in 
from the Continent, through their sales of copper there. The accounts 
of these transactions make extremely suggestive reading, giving every- 
thing down to minute details, and consequently throwing much light 


1 The company has taken the initiative in extensive studies of its past, and 
two volumes (Sven Tunberg, Stora Kopparbergets Historia. Férberedande 
Undersokningar, Upsala, 1922; and Tom Séderberg, Stora Kopparberget undey 
Medeltiden och Gustav Vasa, Stockholm, 1931) have carried the story down to 1560, 
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upon the whole system of Swedish commercial life in the beginning of 
the seventeenth century.1 After that, the exports of copper became 
a central factor in Swedish economic life throughout the seventeenth 
century, and had a great deal of influence, both politically and 
economically, upon general European developments. 

In absolute figures the amount of Swedish copper production was 
f course altogether insignificant, when measured upon modern 
standards; its maximum, which was reached in 1650, was 3,000 tons, 
hile the figure for the United States in 1929 was more than one million 
ons, the Swedish seventeenth-century maximum being consequently 
ess than 0°3 per cent. of the present-day American maximum.? But 
it was not only that Swedish production doubled in the second quarter 
f the seventeenth century; much more important is the fact that it 
ominated European production as a whole. To prove this through 
gures is rather difficult, it is true; and estimates of the total production 
f copper in the seventeenth century—such as that placing it between 
,000 and 10,000 tons*—are little more than guesses. But irrespective 
f this, everything points to the conclusion that Swedish copper 
ominated the market. An amusing letter in 1628, from Oxenstierna 
to the Swedish minister in Transylvania, contains a proposal that 
he two countries should create a Protestant monopoly of copper, in 
rder to counterbalance the monopoly of silver in the hands of the 
atholic powers, and, besides, exercise a moral influence, cupiditatibus 
mortalium moderandis4 Of the great influence exercised in the 
sixteenth century by the copper production of the German principality 
of Mansfeld little is heard in the seventeenth century. The copper 
industry of England was in a poor condition under the domination of 
the Mines Royal and Mineral and Battery Works companies, entirely 
unable to compete not only with Swedish copper but even with Swedish 
brass, in spite of the fact that the zinc ore (‘‘ calamine stone ”’), indis- 
pensable to brass production, came from England; this situation did 
not change before the end of the century, when the English copper- 


1 The accounts form a series in the Archives of the Treasury (Kammararkivet), 
but have not yet been made the subject of a published study. The present 
writer, however, will shortly write an essay upon the whole transaction in the 
Ekonomisk Tidskrift. 

2 Figures from the official rolls, reduced to modern weights, in F. R. Tegengren 
and others, Sveriges adlave malmey och berguerk (Stockholm, 1924), 31-41. They 
may be considered as reliable within reasonable limits. 

3 J. H. L. Vogt, “Die Statistik des Kupfers,” Zeitschrift fir praktische 
Geologie, 1896, 91. 

4 “Habent hi duo Principes maximam cupri partem totius Europe in sua 
potestate, ac si conspirent et consilio se mutuo juvent, possunt id orbi obtrudere, 
sub quo pretio placuerit.”” Rikskansleren Axel Oxenstiernas Skrifter och Bref- 
vexling, First Series, iv. (Stockholm, 1909), 196 seq. 
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mines ceased to be considered as “‘ mines royal.’ In the 1690’s, 
when the Swedish copper production was already forty years past its 
zenith, one of the best-informed Swedish officials in the mining service, 
Erich Odhelius (later ennobled under the name of Odelstierna) was 
sent out upon a lengthy tour of observation to almost all European 
countries either producing or importing metals; and his extensive 
report probably represents the best expert knowledge of the time, 
About copper he sums up the situation in the following words: “ For 
copper production Sweden of old has been like a mother; and though 
some quantities are brought out in several places within and outside 
Europe, still they are mightily small when compared with the exuberance 
which is furnished by Sweden.’”” 

Copper met with a great deal of demand earlyin the seventeenth 
century, on account of the copper or “vellon’’ standard of Spain. 
When that ceased, which was before the death of Gustavus Adolphus 
in 1632, the metal was used principally for brass cannon, for roofs, 
for cooking utensils, and for different articles made of brass. It was 
often believed in Sweden that total demand was slackening, but that 
must be considered doubtful, as prices appear to have been remarkably 
steady over longer periods, in spite of fluctuations from year to year. 

The situation was worked for everything that it was worth by the 
Swedish statesmen, and even beyond that. The part played by the 
country in the Thirty Years’ War was largely financed by copper 
exports, and without them it is hard to say how the war could have 
been carried on. The copper was sold in North Germany and, 
principally, Amsterdam; and the sales served as a basis for bills of 
exchange, which constantly had to be met, and very often could not be. 
When there were no ready sales, other expedients had to be resorted to, 
and often unfortunate ones. In many cases copper was mortgaged 
for loans in the hope of better prices later on; and these hopes were 
seldom fulfilled. This gave Gustavus Adolphus the idea of making 
direct use of the metal for purposes of coining, as it enabled him to 
dispose of ready money for internal purposes at least; to some extent 
he made use of this mode of payment in occupied territories too. 
The consequence was that Sweden in the 1620’s saw the introduction 
of a copper standard, besides the silver standard existing of old; in 
other words, a double standard consisting of silver and copper, with 

* See for Mansfeld: Walter Méllenberg, Die Evroberung des Weltmarkts durch 
das mansfeldische Kupfer (Gotha, Ig11); and for England: Henry Hamilton, The 
English Brass and Copper Industries to 1800 (London, 1926). 

2 The report of Odhelius is still unpublished, and the original appears to have 
been lost; but there are contemporary copies in the archives of the old Board of. 


Mines (Bergs-Collegium), now forming part of the Public Record Office (Riksar-_ 
Rivet), as well as in the Royal Library of Stockholm. 
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a fixed ratio between them, so that “one dollar silver money ” and 
"one dollar copper money ” were to be equivalent. But the diffi- 
culties inherent in a double standard appeared with a vengeance in 
this case. For, as the coining of copper was resorted to when sales 
were slack, it was constantly valued too highly asacoin. The reckoning 
in copper money therefore had to be raised continuously, as compared 
with silver money, until three dollars copper money became the fixed 
equivalent to one dollar silver money; in fact, silver money mainly 
disappeared, and connotations in silver money came to mean simply 
three times the same number in copper money. This system remained 
a reality until the 1740’s and on paper until 1776.1 

Incidentally, this unwieldy money led to a result which undoubtedly 
gives Sweden a place by itself in modern economic history. I refer 
to the creation of the first fully developed bank-notes in Europe. One 
of the most common monetary denominations, the so-called “plat” 
(plate), or two dollars ‘‘ silver money ” in copper, had a weight of no 
ess than 3°62 kgs., or almost exactly 8 Ibs.; and it is natural that 
it must have led to untold inconveniences. Now, in 1656, a Livonian 
of Dutch extraction, Hans Palmstruch, acquired a privilege for 
erecting a bank in Stockholm, principally upon the lines of the Bank 
of Amsterdam, and in 1661 he conceived the idea of giving out bearer 
notes, without any reference to a deposit; the prototype were drafts 
given in payment of copper by the Stora Kopparberg Company. The 
mew notes were hailed with pleasure, as limiting the circulation of 
the copper “‘ plates,’ and they even went to a premium as against 
coin. Unfortunately, however, an over-issue set in after two years, 
and in 1664 the bank-notes were discontinued. The Palmstruch Bank 
was formally taken over by the State, or, more correctly speaking, by 
the Diet, in 1668, as the Bank of Sweden, which is still governed by 
directors chosen principally by Parliament and responsible only to it. 
The early note-issue disappeared without leaving any trace, and may 
have been unknown when the bank-note came to stay in other coun- 
tries towards the end of the century.? 


1 The literature on this subject in Swedish is extensive, though not very well 
digested. For sources, reference may be made to A. W. Stiernstedt, Om Kop- 
parmyniningen 1 Sverige (Stockholm, 1863-64), and K. A. Wallroth, Sveriges 
Mynt, 1449-1917 (Stockholm, 1918), though both are mainly numismatic. The 
treatment of sales can perhaps best be studied in E. W. Dahlgren, Louis De Geer, 
1587-1652 (Upsala, 1923), 1. 180-250. The letters and papers of Oxenstierna, 
partly published in his Skrifter och Brefvexling, are of course full of the subject; 
a memorandum of 1630 by the Chancellor (printed op. cit., First Series, i. 344-50) 
shows remarkable perspicacity. 

2 Sven Brisman, Sveriges Riksbank, 1668-1918, i. (Stockholm, 1918). This 
is the first volume of five, by various authors, covering the total history of the 
Bank of Sweden until 1924. 
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To return once more to the Swedish copper industry, it lost a great 
deal of its importance towards the end of the seventeenth century, 
principally owing to a depletion of the Stora Kopparberg mine. But 
it had made a lasting contribution to the history not only of Sweden 
but of Europe in general, by financing the part played by Sweden in 
the momentous wars of the seventeenth century. 


IV 

Copper found a successor which was to become of much greater 
importance both to Europe in general and Sweden in particular. This 
was iron.1 In the Middle Ages iron, in Sweden as elsewhere, was 
made directly from the ore. The Swedish iron made upon this direct 
process came to be called Osmound (Osmund) iron, a word of unknown 
origin. A certain amount of this iron was exported, especially to 
North Germany, from whence it found its way to other places.? 
The blast-furnace, however, was introduced in the fifteenth century, 
if not earlier, which meant the rise of an indirect process, making 
non-malleable pig-iron from the ore, and consequently necessitating 
a second process for transforming pig-iron into malleable iron. At 
first this was clearly done in the tiny old ovens which had been 
used for Osmound iron; but in the first part of the sixteenth century 
the iron forge came to Sweden, to a very great extent through the 
direct action of Gustavus Vasa himself, who was not only the principal 
landowner, farmer, and general merchant of his country, but who was 
also by far its most important ironmaster. Like the previous improve- 
ments, the new method came from Germany, and it was known for 
centuries as “‘ German forging.”” Gustavus Vasa was very anxious 
to substitute iron made by the new process, called bar-iron, for 
Osmound iron in Swedish exports; and though he was of course unable 
to carry out such a change in his own lifetime, the prohibition of 
exports of Osmound iron made in the 1620’s must have been effective, 
for it disappears from the Danish accounts of the Sound tolls fro 
that time. Shortly afterwards came a new change, which created 
the situation characteristic of the Swedish iron industry in its halcyon 
days. Differences in quality usually mean more in periods of primitive 
technique than later on, because what is called technical improve- 
ment largely consists in being able to make use of inferior but more 

1 See for the following, Heckscher, “‘ Un grand chapitre de l’histoire du fer: 
le monopole suédois,” Annales d'histoire économique et sociale, iv. (March and 
May, 1932), 127-39, 225-41. As the review of the sources in this article gives 


further information, references to the extensive literature on the subject as a 
rule are omitted here. 


* A. Lilienberg, ‘‘ Sveriges Bergshantering under Medeltiden,”’ Jernkontorets 
Annaler (1919), 135. 
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lentiful materials. And Sweden had access to the purest iron ores 
existence—+t.¢., those containing the smallest amounts of phosphorus 
nd sulphur. Especially was this the case with the ores of the Danne- 
ora district, to the north of Stockholm; after having unsuccessfully 
yeen worked for silver, the mines proved an immeasurably greater 
oon as a source of iron ore. But this required an improvement in 
e metallurgical processes, which came about in the 1630’s. 

Again this improvement was due to a foreign influence, though 
his time not from Germany, but from the Low Countries. Foreign 
fluences have never, even approximately, meant as much to the 
evelopment of Sweden as in the seventeenth century, the period of 
er greatest political expansion; and it was only to be expected that 
he teachers of all Europe in economic matters at that time, the Dutch, 
hould exercise a particularly strong influence in a country like Sweden, 
hich was, on the one hand, very primitive in economic conditions, 
nd had, on the other hand, acquired a political position which brought 
t into very close relations with the Low Countries. With regard to 
ron, Holland, however, was only partly responsible, the southern 
etherlands counting for very much. The leader in the new departure 
as a Liégeois of the name of Louis De Geer, who had left his native 
rovince and had become a very successful merchant at Amsterdam. 
e was brought into contact with Sweden for different reasons, but 
rincipally as a financier, negotiating the sales of copper and procuring 
oans for Gustavus Adolphus. From this he developed an interest in 
practically every department of Swedish economic life, and became by 
ar the most influential merchant Sweden has ever seen; like most 
f the leading foreigners, he was made a Swedish nobleman, and he 
ounded a family which has played a great part in Swedish history 
ntil this day. 

Among other things De Geer introduced a number of expert iron- 
miths from his native Bishopric of Liége; and though the number of 
amilies transferred has been estimated at no more than 300, they 
ecame the originators of a new departure in the most famous of 
wedish historical industries. The immigrants were mostly French- 
peaking Walloons, and after them the new method of forging came 
to be called ‘‘ Walloon forging.”” This was applied in the first place 
to the fine Dannemora ores, and that district became the producer of 
the famous “‘ Orground ”’ or ‘“‘ Arground ” iron, which was named after 
its place of export, the small town of Oregrund. The old “ German 
forging ” retained its hold upon the industry in most other parts of 
the country, being preferable for many purposes; but the immigrants 
left their mark upon the blast-furnace or pig-iron process too, irre- 
spective of the character of the forging process applied to the iron 
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afterwards. The Walloons introduced what was called the “ French 
furnace,’ which came to be used by ironmasters in all parts of the. 
country. After these changes Sweden more and more came to be 
regarded as the foremost iron-producing country of Europe, a depository 
of the lore of iron metallurgy in its old form, before the great changes 
which took place in the course of the eighteenth century. The report: 
of Odhelius, referred to above, bears ample testimony that the new 
situation had been created towards the end of the seventeenth century; 
but it became even more pronounced later on. 

It is superfluous to enlarge upon this phase of the history of iron 
in a study intended in the first place for British readers, as the best 
sources for it are in English, foremost among them the customs. 
records published more than eighty years ago by Scrivenor. As recent 
contributions to our knowledge have also been made by Mr. Ashton 
and Mr. Lipson, I shall confine myself to a brief outline in this place, 
though it constitutes the most remarkable part of the influence exercised 
by Sweden upon the economic developments in Europe. 

The disappearance of the forests, not only in England, but to a 
smaller extent in many other countries too, made the existence of the 
iron industry increasingly precarious, as charcoal was almost the first 
prerequisite of both the pig-iron and the forging process. Inversely, 
the combination of great forests, pure ores, and a highly refined 
process gave Sweden a leading place, in quantity as well as quality. 
The uncertainty, or even the complete absence, of figures relating to 
the production of most countries makes it a very difficult task to find 
out the relative part played by Sweden; but of her general position 
there can be no question. My own estimate, referring to the 1730's, 
is 36 per cent. of total production of malleable iron, as a maximum, 
but not an improbable, figure for the part played by Swedish produc- 
tion; as a minimum I have given an estimate of 30 per cent. But high 
as these figures are, they are far too low when the influence exercised 
by Sweden upon European markets is considered; for most of th 
producing countries were unable to export iron. For the principa 
importing country, England, the customs figures of imports give 
Sweden no less than 82°5 per cent. as an average for 1711-16, and 
752 per cent. for 1729-35. Spain counted for something in the late” 
seventeenth and early eighteenth century, but was even then negligible 
as compaied with Sweden, disappearing almost completely from the 
English market afterwards. Russia, on the other hand, was outside 
the picture even after the reign of Peter the Great, but grew in im- 
portance throughout the eighteenth century, until British imports from 
that quarter finally exceeded those from Sweden. Owing to this the 
percentage of Sweden fell to 62:6 per cent. in 1750-55 and to 40°0 per 
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ent. in 1786-99; the absolute amount imported to England from 
weden did not, however, decrease.! 

The policy pursued by the Swedish government was very charac- 
eristic of the time, and profoundly influenced the situation. In 1633, 
mmediately after the death of Gustavus Adolphus, the Regency intro- 
uced a restriction of production in the iron belt, in the middle of the 
ountry, partly in favour of the “ nobler works ”’ of silver and copper, 
ut generally in the interests of forest preservation. The blast-furnaces 
ere allowed to remain in the neighbourhood of the mines, but forges 
or malleable iron were to be transferred to the thickly wooded parts 
n the north and north-east, Norrland and Finland. As there were no 
ron-mines in these provinces, this meant a serious increase in cost of 
roduction; and a corollary therefore became a general restriction of 
utput, though that consequence was not accepted for some time. In 
ther respects the policy was made increasingly effective, however; 
nd Charles XI., towards the end of the century, ‘“‘ erased ’’ obnoxious 
orges in the iron belt, just as was done in England with the tobacco 
lantations. Throughout the seventeenth century, however, there 
as no stagnation in Swedish exports of iron, but quite the reverse, 
o that the policy can hardly be called monopolistic in its effects. The 
rcentage of iron in the total export value of the country had been 
uch higher than that of copper even during the most flourishing 
eriod of copper production and exports, though nobody would have 
een able to guess it from the place of these two commodities in the 
magination of the time; and it continued to grow without interruption. 
or instance, in 1640 iron and steel represented 39 per cent. of the total 
wedish exports, as against only 20 per cent. for copper and brass; 
in 1661 the percentages were 58 and 24 respectively, and in 1685, 59 
nd 25. At last, shortly after the death of Charles XII., in the early 
1720's, the relative position of iron reached its maximum, with close 
pon 75 per cent. of total export value, reducing all other groups to 
omparative insignificance. In absolute figures, the exports were of 
ourse microscopic when compared with modern conditions; but the 
elative increase was very considerable, from hardly 12,000 tons in the 
1630’s to some 33,000 tons after the death of Charles XII., upwards of 
hree times the first-named figure. So far, consequently, total iron 
exports were allowed to swell. 


_ 1 These percentages are based upon the figures published by Scrivenor. The 
series of Swedish customs statistics is much more complete, covering almost 
every year from 1711 onwards, besides giving isolated figures for earlier years. 
But of course it cannot show the proportion between different countries of origin 
in British imports, and, besides, the figures for countries are probably less reliable 
than the British ones; such as they are, they give, however, invariably higher 
results for England as a recipient of Swedish iron than the British. 
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But the monopolistic tendency gained much ground during the 
following period, usually called the ‘‘ Era of Liberty ” on account of 
the predominance of the Diet; it is more to the point that it represented 
the most consistent application of mercantilist principles known to 
Sweden. The erection of new forges now became prohibited even out- 
side the iron belt, and the output of each forge was stringently limited, 
which had never been the case before. This led to the result desired. 
Iron exports showed almost absolute stagnation between 1730 and 
1780—1.e., for half a century, at a time when the scarcity of European 
iron supply reached its height, the amount was 40,000 tons. The 
national monopoly thus created proved very lucrative, so that the 
Swedish ironmasters enjoyed an unprecedented prosperity. This was 
not confined to the forges situated in favourable positions, but em- 
braced even the most outlying ones. Production was not concentrated 
in a few places; to express the situation in modern terms, the monopoly 
was of the type of a cartel, not of a trust. 

It is certainly an interesting problem, what would have happened 
if the restrictive policy of Sweden had not taken place; but it is difficult 
to find an unequivocal answer to it. On the one hand, it is possible 
that Swedish forests would have followed those of other countries to 
perdition, without easing the general European situation to any 
greater extent. But as charcoal burning, given a certain amount of 
rational treatment, exercises a rather favourable influence upon forest 
growth, it might also be contended that the Swedish forests could have 
been saved, even if Europe had not been starved with regard to iron, 
in the way it was. 

On the other hand, it must be emphasized that nothing could be 
further from the minds of Swedish ironmasters and officials than 
making use of the monopolistic position of the country in order to palm 
off inferior products upon buyers who had to put up with them. 
Enormous care was bestowed upon the quality of the iron, partly on 
account of a fear of potential competitors, partly simply because the 
traditions of economic policy required it. The similarity to the’ 
reglementation prevailing in other countries is apparent, though it 
may perhaps be said that the amount of unintelligent belief in the — 
time-honoured methods was somewhat smaller than, é.g.,in the famous © 
réglements of Colbert. | 

The whole imposing fabric crumbled to pieces after the puddling | 
process had introduced the use of fossil fuel in the forging of malleable — 
iron. The use of coke in the blast-furnaces producing pig-iron, in- | 
vented at an earlier date, had no direct effect upon Sweden, as exports . 
of pig-iron were prohibited; besides, it is well known how slow a 
progress was made with coking before the puddling process. But after 
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e end of the Napoleonic war the whole face of the Swedish position 
@as changed. It soon became clear that the old methods could not 
go on, any more than the old system of regulation. 
) The work done by the Swedish ironmasters in the course of the 
imeteenth century towards reforming their industry in accordance 
ivith the requirements of the times met with a surprising amount of 
ccess. Every new process which could be worked satisfactorily under 
e peculiar Swedish conditions was introduced; but more old-time 
tnethods have been preserved than perhaps anywhere else. Almost 
lone among countries entirely deficient in fossil fuel, Sweden has 
etained an important iron industry which, though representing only a 
egligible amount of the total production of the world, has been able 
© concentrate upon the highest qualities and thereby has been kept 
live. It is not unnatural to assume that this to some extent is due 
o the legacy of the old-time regulation, as it has prevented the iron- 
asters from a hopeless attempt to compete with regard to quantity, 
nd has directed their energies to quality. Under the opposite sup- 
osition, the Swedish iron producers might, mutatis mutandis, have 
et with the fate of the handloom weavers, who tried to compete with 
he new methods upon lines where all the odds were on the side of 
he new. 


V 


It is a remarkable thing that the enormous Swedish forests, which 
ere one of three deciding factors for the predominance of the Swedish 
ron industry, should have yielded only insignificant exports of timber 
nd other products of wood. Toa great extent the explanation con- 
ists precisely in the importance of the forests to the iron industry. 
or there is no exaggeration in looking upon iron as a forest product, 
he timber being made into charcoal and worked up into iron. Ina 
eriod of very bad communications this became a natural use of timber, 
s it was much easier to transport in that condition than in the form 
f boards or deals; an interesting parallel can be found in the sales of 
randy, made from cereals, when the transport of the foodstuffs them- 
selves met with insuperable difficulties. But to these influences of a 
more or less unavoidable character was added the fact that the State 
did almost everything in its power to preserve the forests for the benefit 
of the metal industries. Iron had from the beginning been the 
Cinderella of these industries, having had to give way everywhere to 
the “nobler works’”’ of silver and copper; but in the course of the 
eighteenth century the importance of the iron industry could no longer 
escape the attention of the meanest capacities, and the unwillingness 
to allow the sawmills to undermine this basis of Swedish prosperity 
VOL. IV. 2 
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was therefore great. Besides, Norway, both through her geographical. 
situation and through the comparative unimportance of her productio 
of iron, was much better equipped than Sweden to supply the West of 
Europe, which meant England in the first place, with timber products. 
There was no fundamental change in this respect before the nineteenth’ 
century, though there had been a certain amount of expansion and 
not a little technical improvement in the Swedish timber industry; 
between 1720 and 1800.1 

Consequently, the Swedish timber industry was in its infancy about 
the beginning of the nineteenth century, the forest resources especially, 
in the North being almost untouched; it is only owing to a remarkable 
ignorance of actual conditions and an uncritical belief in the complaints 
of official croakers that it has been possible to say that “ at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century Scandinavia was already depleted’”’—fifty years 
before any serious timber exports from Sweden had even begun.2 And 
the first half of the new century saw small progress of the Swedish 
timber industry. The preferential timber duties introduced in England 
during the Napoleonic wars hampered imports from European countries 
for the benefit of the American colonies, and it was only when these 
duties had been lowered, and finally abolished altogether, in the 1840's 
and 1850’s, that the English market was thrown open to the Scan- 
dinavian countries. Among these, the conditions now began to favour’ 
Sweden. Her iron industry had lost its predominant position, and the: 
system of reserving the forest riches for that industry was gradually’ 
dissolved. Steam was introduced into the sawmills from about 1850) 
onwards, and the great forests of the North passed into the hands of ' 
private individuals, often able as well as unscrupulous, and some of! 
them of foreign origin—Scotchmen, Germans, and Norwegians. The: 
background of this change of ownership is rather curious, and came: 
to exercise a strong influence upon later developments. 

According to an official legal doctrine, which had first been stated 


by Gustavus Vasa and had been elaborated by Charles XI., more an 


? See for this and for what follows, inter alia, the following works: three writing 
by Bertil Boéthius, Uy de Stora Skogarnas Historia (Stockholm, 191 7), Robertsfors 
Bruks Historia (Upsala, 1921), and “ Travaruexportens Genombrott efter det 
Stora Nordiska Kriget,’’ Historisk Tidskrift, xlix. (1929), 273-98; further, Wilh. — 
Carlgren, De Norvlandska Skogsindustrierna intill 1800-talets Mitt (Upsala, 1926); 
two publications by Arthur Montgomery, Industrialismens Genombyott i Sverige 
(Stockholm, 1931), 87-108, 257-63, and ‘“ L’évolution économique de la Suéde 
au XIX* siécle,”” Annales d'histoive économique et sociale, iii. (1931), 356 seq., 
526; Statistisk Oversikt av det Svenska Ndringslivets Utveckling, Aven 1870-1915, | 
published by the Swedish Board of Trade (Kommerskollegium), Stockholm, 1919. 

* “Im Anfang des 19. Jahrhunderts ist Skandinavien bereits ausgeraubt.’” 
Werner Sombart, Der moderne Kapitalismus, ii. 2 (Munich and Leipzig, 1919), 
1149. 
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century later, “‘lands which are unoccupied belong to God, Us (the 
ing), and the Swedish Crown.” Consequently, the great forests of 
the North were looked upon as a sort of royal commons, quite distinct 
om the commons of the village communities. In practice this meant 
‘tremely little, as these enormous stretches of land had no pecuniary 

ue, and the few pioneers and peasants allowed their cattle to roam 
discriminately over the great forests. But early in the nineteenth 
ntury, long before the great expansion of the timber industry had 
#egun, the idea of the benefits of private ownership of all the means of 
oduction influenced a decision about dividing up the forests between 
pe Crown and the peasants, with a strong bias in the direction of 
asant proprietorship. This set a movement going which went on 
pecially between 1820 and 1870, transferring enormous domains to 
e hands of the peasants; it was not unusual to find one small peasant 
coming the owner of an area not smaller than that of a small German 
frincipality. But to the peasants this did not mean any remarkable 
ecuniary gain, only the satisfaction of ownership and the comparative 
curity of pasture for their cattle. When, now, the new situation arose 
rough the rise of a timber industry, lucrative beyond the dreams of 
arice, the speculators and captains of the new industry were able to 
er the peasants amounts for long leases or full proprietorship of their 
rests which were simply dazzling in the eyes of people who had never 
oked upon their ownership as being of any pecuniary value. The 
rests therefore went out of the hands of peasants at prices which gave 
e€ new owners or occupiers unlimited profits, while the previous 
wners soon came to regard themselves as defrauded. As to this was 
dded the fact that the usually rather unimportant plots of agricultural 
il, which also came into the hands of the industrial companies, were 
ften disregarded by them, not only the existence of independent 
easants, but also the existence of agriculture, was considered in 
anger in Norrland, the northern part of the country. After many 
eart-burnings, a law was passed in 1906, preventing the companies 
om purchasing land which was in the hands of private owners. As 
he great industrial concerns had at that time already acquired most 
f those forests which were of serious importance to them, the effects 
f this legislation was not, however, very remarkable. 

In any case the sawmill industry became the leading one in the 
tter half of the nineteenth century. Already in the 1860’s it passed 
he iron industry in export value, and in the following decade no less 
han 43 to 44 per cent. of total exports came from the timber industries. 
[hough this position could not compete with the relative place held 
by the iron industry in its most palmy days, still the predominant part 
jlayed by forest products in Swedish foreign trade had become very 
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marked. To some extent, however, it was the outcome of conditions 
which could not go on, as they meant that a forest capital which had 
accumulated for untold centuries was used up. Towards the turn of 
the century, a palpable stagnation of timber exports therefore set in. 
But at this moment—or even somewhat earlier—another timber 
industry arose which completely changed the situation. That was 
the pulp industry, or rather industries. : 
Mechanical pulp had been introduced already in the 1850’s, and 
in the 1870’s it was followed by the much more important chemical 
pulp. Both, of course, meant the substitution of wood fibre for rags; 
as a raw material for paper; and they were remarkably well adapted | 
for the Swedish forests, after they had passed the primeval stage, asi 
the new industry did not require trees of the height in demand for: 
sawmill purposes. One of the two methods of chemical pulp Pro-- 
duction, the sulphite process, besides, requires fir instead of pine, 
which was preferred by the older timber industries; and as the two are} 
usually blended in the Swedish forests, a much more even treatment : 
of them became possible. The development of the pulp industries has} 
therefore been almost “ American,” though remarkably free from the: 
dislocations which had followed their predecessor, the sawmill industry; | 
between the end of the nineteenth century and the years just preceding ' 
the great depression in 1929 they increased almost tenfold in volume. 
There are no serious signs of this situation being in danger, for Swedish . 
forests are usually treated so that they preserve their growing power. 
The last half-century has also seen the rise of a great number of 
important engineering and metal industries, mostly working for very 
extensive foreign markets. The stagnation of the iron industry and 
its exports has therefore to a certain extent meant its substitution by 
finished iron products; though requiring much smaller amounts of iron : 
than the iron industry itself, when compared with the value of the 
goods, they have been very prosperous and have influenced the 
economic development of the country profoundly. The same is the 
case, though to a more limited degree, with a change which has taken - 
place at the other end of the scale of the iron industry, through a great 
rise in the exports of iron ore, beginning in the 1880’s. This was the 
consequence of the Thomas or basic process, through which ores rich — 
in phosphorus were for the first time made serviceable to iron pro- 
duction; for Sweden has great deposits of phosphorus ores, both in 
the middle of the country and, even more, in the farthest north; and — 
the high iron content of the Swedish ores has made them much in 
demand. | 
But if I were to enlarge upon these questions, my paper would have 
to leave the domain of history and become a description of present-day 
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wedish economic life. There still remains one important part of the 
rogramme sketched in the initial paragraph of this article; and in 
nclusion that must now be taken up. 


VI 


It is well known how scanty and unreliable are the figures for the 
rowth of population in the periods preceding the industrial system 
f the nineteenth century. Even with regard to such a modern period 
s that of the Industrial Revolution in England, the figures used are 
ore or less open to doubt... Now, Sweden possesses a long series of 
istorical population statistics which must be pronounced almost as 
wultless as any modern ones, stretching back at least one-half century 
efore the period covered by the official figures of any other country. 
or several decades these statistics were subjected to all sorts of 
sts and comparisons by the leading Swedish statistician in modern 
imes, Gustav Sundbirg; and they came surprisingly well out of the 
rdeal. Sundbarg also published the corrected figures in many 
ifferent papers, among them one in German,? so that they are easily 
cecessible, though not very extensively used. 

It is true that the figures cannot throw light upon the problems 
fa country of strong economic expansion, like that of England in the 
te eighteenth century; and it is a thousand pities that nothing of 
he same character exists for one of the most momentous periods in 
he world’s history. What can be learnt from the Swedish figures is 
omething different—namely, the character of population growth 

fore the arrival of modern industrialism; for the slow development 
f towns and of other occupations than agriculture, as well as the 
ackward condition of agriculture itself, makes Sweden rather typical 
f the countries of Central and Western Europe at earlier stages of their 
conomic and social history. 

Population statistics in Sweden owe their existence to a couple of 
Jauses in the law of the Church of Sweden, made in 1686, making it 
. duty of the clergy to register not only all marriages, births and 
yaptisms, deaths and burials, migrations, but also the names of the 
otal population of each parish. Beginning with the year 1749, 
hese registers were subjected to statistical treatment, owing to the 
nitiative of the astronomer Pehr Wargentin, secretary to the Royal 
1 See G. T. Griffith, Population Problems of the Age of Malthus (Cambridge, 


926), and the discussion to which it has given rise—e.g., T. H. Marshall, “The 
Population Problem during the Industrial Revolution,” Economic History, 1. 


January, 1929), 429-56. 
2 Gustav Sundbarg, Bevdlkerungsstatistik Schwedens, 1750-1900 (Stockholm, 


907). 
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Society of Sciences of Stockholm; and from that the official Swedisk 
statistics of population take their start. But already, in accordance 
with an order issued in 1736, the clergy had had to send in tables of 
births and deaths as far back as 1721; and though these figures have 
never before been used for statistical purposes, a great many of them 
are in existence, and the present writer has worked them up. It has, 
then, been found that for part of the country annual figures can be 
given, with a very small margin of insecurity, back to 1721, and that 
figures for the whole country can be made out, though only in lump 
sums, for the years 1721-35, while annual figures are available after that 
period. The general character of the new figures is not very unlike 
that of the official figures for the period after 1750, with the important 
exception that the excess of births in the years 1721-35, following upon 
the long wars of Charles XII., is much higher than later on. 

The most remarkable results obtained from these early figures is, 
however, a surprisingly effective working of what Malthus called the 
““ positive checks ”’—7.e., a perpetual tendency of births to exceed the 
means of sustenance and the consequent rise in the death rate, followed 
by a new increase of population, when the ravages of sickness had 
thinned the ranks of the previous abundance of people. The birth rate 
was fairly constant, oscillating in ordinary years between 30 and 33 per 
thousand inhabitants, isolated years going as low as 25 (only in the 
incomplete figures), and as high as 36. But the death rate fluctuated 
wildly, falling at times as low as 20 (or even lower in the incomplete 
figures), and at other times rising as high as nearly 44. Consequently, 
excess of births over deaths could sometimes be as high as 13°6 per 
thousand of inhabitants, while in other years the excess of deaths over 
births was exactly as high, so that the difference was 27°2 per thousand. 
Take as an instance the period 1738-45. The first two years showed 
somewhat normal death rates of 30°5 and 30°6, giving an excess of 
births over deaths of 3-1 and 58, respectively. But in the following 
five years the death rate increased enormously, ending by 43-7 in 1743; 
and each of these years showed an excess of deaths over births, the last 
one of no less than 13-6 per thousand inhabitants. After that purging, 
the death rate fell down to 25 to 26, giving again an excess of birth 
from 7‘I to 13°6. Truly, Nature audited her accounts with a re 
pencil, in Sweden as in most, if not all, countries, before the oon 
Revolution.1 

Eur F. HEcKScHER. 


1 The materials for the figures here given are in the archives of the Swedish 


Central Bureau of Statistics They will of course be published i i i ; 
é ed in th 
though when and where is still undecided. ! aii 


NGLISH AGRICULTURE UNDER CHARLES II: 
THE EVIDENCE OF THE ROYAL SOCIETY’S 
‘* ENQUIRIES ”? 


HAT the Royal Society did much for the improvement of 
English agriculture after the Restoration is well known from 
Houghton’s tribute.? But the history of its agricultural activi- 
es has, so far as I know, never been investigated, though they are 
ell worth the attention of economic historians, both as a striking 
xample of that alliance of science and industry which was character- 
tic of the age, and because, incidentally, they led to the collection 
f a considerable body of information about actual agricultural practices 
hich is still preserved, though unnoticed by historians, among the 
rchives of the Society. 

The ‘“‘ Georgical Committee ” of the Royal Society was appointed 
n March 30, 1664, and consisted of thirty-two members.? A few 
onths later, Mr. Howard was appointed chairman, and it was decided 
hat the Committee should meet at his lodgings in Arundel House 
+ 2 p.m. on the first and third Thursdays in each month. 

Some information about the work of this Committee can be gathered 
a two sources—a series of notes or minutes of meetings covering 
he period from June 23, 1664, to February 23, 1664-5, and a brief 
indated report which was made to the parent Society.® 

On June 23, 1664, at what was apparently the first meeting of the 
sommittee, it was resolved that “‘ the best endeavours should be used, 

1 My researches have been so greatly facilitated by the courtesy and kind- 
ess of the Librarian of the Royal Society and his assistant, Mr. H. W. Robinson, 


hat I must take this opportunity of expressing my gratitude to them as well 
s to Dr. F. A. Dixey, F.R.S., who obtained permission for me to consult the 
rchives of the society. 

2 Houghton is quoted by W. H. R. Curtler, Short History of English Agri- 
ulture (1909), pp. 114-15, and by E. Lipson, Economic History of England, 
‘ol. ii. (1931), P. 373- 

3 Thomas Birch, The History of the Royal Society of London, vol. i. (1756), Pp. 407. 

4 Ibid., p. 439. These decisions were taken at a meeting on June 8, 1664. 
\ctually the Committee seems to have met once a month. 

5 Both these MSS. are in a volume labelled Miscellaneous Papers of Council 
ommittee, etc., and more recently, Early Council and other Papers. The sheets 
ontaining the minutes are endorsed Transactions of the Georgicall Committee: 
he report is entitled, An Account given to the Society of The Performances of the 


eorgicall Committee. 
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to compose as perfect a History of Agriculture and Gardening, as 
might be,’ that ‘heads of inquiries’”’ should be drawn up out of 
‘““Georgicall Authors’ and that this questionnaire should be “ sent 
by the members of this Committee and by other Fellows of the Society 
to experienced Husbandmen in all the Shires and Counties of England, 
Scotland and Ireland, where such members may respectively have a 
special] interest; with an earnest desire, that they would, from their 
owne and their knowing friends observation and experience, give as 
full and as punctuall answers thereunto, as they could; that thereby 
it might be knowne, what is knowne and done already, both to enrich 
every place with the aides, that are found in any place, and withall 
to consider, what further improvements may be made in all the practise 
of Husbandry.”” At the same time, Dr. Croone promised to collect 
“out of Mr. Hartlib’s Legacy ”’ such enquiries as should occur to him. 
Further, various members of the Committee made themselves re- 
sponsible for obtaining reports on ‘‘ Husbandry-practise ’’ from various 
districts, as follows: Lord Brereton (Cheshire and Staffordshire), Mr. 
Howard (Surrey and Berkshire), Mr. Ball (Devonshire), Mr. Evelyn and 
Mr. Hill (Kent), Mr. Austen (Lincolnshire), Dr. Merret (the Vale of 
Evesham), Dr. Smith and Mr. Smith (Gloucestershire), Dr. Croone and 
Sir Thomas Not (Surrey). Other names—those of absent members 
of the Committee and other Fellows of the Royal Society—were 
“thought upon ”’ as likely persons to obtain information from different 
regions. They include Sir William Petty (Ireland), Mr. Awbrey (Wilt- 
shire and Dorset) and Dr. Wilkins (Yorkshire). 

At a further meeting of the Committee, on July 28, Dr. Merrett, in 
the absence of Dr. Croone, “‘ was desired to reduce all what belongs 
to Husbandry to certain comprehensive heads, such as were hinted at 
by Mr. Beale in a paper that was read,” and ‘“‘ Mr. Howard acquainted 
the Company with what he had begun to doe concerning the practise 
of Husbandry in Surrey and Barkshire, and he was desired to perfect 
his undertaking if he could conveniently against the next meeting.” 
On August 25, ‘‘ Mr. Howard offered a Liste of what was to be con: 
sidered in composing a History of Agriculture,” and “ there were also 
read some inquiries concerning Arable and Meddowes, drawne up by 
Sir R. Moray: and these two papers furnisht the Company with matter, 
to draw up inquiries for the newly mentioned two parts of Husbandry.” 
At the same meeting it was ordered that these inquiries should be dis- 
tributed. Then, in the minutes of the meeting on September 22, we 
read that ‘ Dr. Smith brought in an Account upon the inquiries out 
of some parts of Gloucestershire,” and there is a further reference to 
the subject in the minutes for February 23, 1664-5, when “‘ Mr. Howard 
desired a Copy of the Agriculture inquiries for the Duke of Albemarle.” 
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It was some time after the meeting of September 22 that the Com- 
ittee made its report to the Society, for this report, after summarizing 
uch of the story which I have extracted above from the minutes, 
ntinues as follows: 


“The Liste of inquiries was accordingly drawne up, as to Arable 
d meadows, and many Copies of them were made, and distributed 
ong the Fellows of the Society at severall meetings thereoff. Some 
turns have been since made, by Mr. Howard, Dr. Smith, Mr. Beale, 
th the Secretaries: and ’tis hoped that others will awaken their 
riends in the Contry to send in theirs also.” 


’ 


The ‘‘ Heads of Enquiries’ were printed in the fifth number of 
e Philosophical Transactions (July 3, 1665), with a prefatory note 
tting forth the objects of the enterprise and its connection with the 
esign of the Royal Society ‘‘ to collect Histories of Nature and Arts.” 
he Enquiries were now printed in order that they might be “ the 
ore universally known,” and that persons skilful in husbandry might 
e “ publickly invited to impart their knowledge herein, for the common 
enefit of their Countrey.”’ The following is the text of the Enquiries 
s published: 


‘““1. For ARABLE 


1. The several kinds of the soyls of England, being supposed to be, either 
andy, Gravelly, Stony, Clayie, Chalky, Light-mould, Heathy, Marish, Boggy, 
enny, or Cold weeping Ground; information is desired, what kind of soyls your 
ountry doth most abound with, and how each of them is prepared, when 
ployed for Arable ? 

2. What peculiar preparations are made use of to these Soyls for each kind 
Grain; with what kind of Manure they are prepared; when, how, & in what 
uantity the Manure is laid on? 

3. At what seasons and how often they are ploughed; what kind of Ploughs 
re used for several sorts of Ground ? 

4. How long the several Grounds are let lie fallow ? 

5. How, and for what productions, Heathy Grounds may be improved ? 
nd who they are if there be any in your Country that have reduced Heaths 
to profitable Lands ? 

6. What ground Marle hath over head? How deep generally it lieth from 
e surface ? What is the depth of the Marle it self ? What the colour of it ? 
pon what grounds it is used? What time of the year it is to be laid on? 
ow many loads to an Acre? What Grains Marled Land will bear, and how 
any years together ? How such Marled Land is to be used afterwards, &c. ? 
7. The kinds of Grain or Seed, usual in England, being supposed to be either 
Theat, Miscelane, Rye, Barley, Oats, Pease, Beans, Fitches, Buck-wheat, 
emp, Flax, Rape; We desire to know, what sorts of Grains are sown in your 
ountry, and how each of these is prepared for Sowing ? Whether by steeping, 
nd in what kind of Liquor? Or by mixing it, and with what ? 

8. There being many sorts of Wheat, as the White or Red Lammas, the 
earded Kentish Wheat, the gray Wheat, the red or gray Pollard, the Ducks- 
ill Wheat, the red-eared-bearded Wheat, &c. And so of Oats, as the common 


1 Philosophical Transactions, vol. i., pp. 91-4. 
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Black, Blue, Naked, Bearded in North-Wales: and the like of Barley, Pe 
Beans, &c. The Enquiry is, which of these grow in your Country, and in wha 
Soyl; and which of them thrive best there; and whether each of them requir 
a peculiar Tillage; and how they differ in goodness ? 
9. What are the chief particulars observable in the choice of Seed-Corn, ana 
all kinds of Grain; and what kinds of Grain are most proper to succeed one another ; 
10. What Quantity of each kind is sown upon the Statute-Acre ? And iti 
what season of the Moon and year ’tis sowed ? 
11. With what instruments they do Harrow, Clod and Rowl, and at wha 
seasons ? 
12. How much an Acre of good Corn, well ordered, generally useth to yiel 
in very good, in less good, & in the worst years ? 
13. Some of the common Accidents and Diseases befalling Corn in the growth 
of it, being Meldew, Blasting, Smut; what are conceived to be the Causes thereofi 
& what the Remedies ? 
14. There being other Annoyances, the growing Corn is exposed to, as Weeds: 
Worms, Flies, Birds, Mice, Moles, &c., how they are remedied ? 
15. Upon what occasions they use to cut the young Corn in the Blade, or t¢ 
feed it; and what are the benefits thereof ? 
16. What are the seasons and waies of Reaping and Ordering each sort 0 
Grain, before it be carried off the Ground ? 
17. What are the several waies of preserving Grain in the Straw, within ana 
without doors, from all kind of Annoyance, as Mice, Heating, Rain, &c. ? 
18. What are the waies of separating the several sorts of Grain from th 
Straw, and of dressing them ? 
19. What are the waies of preserving any stores of separated Grain, fro 
the Annoyances they are obnoxious to ? 


2. For MEAapows 


1. How the above-mentioned sorts of Soyl are prepared when they are usec 
for Pasture or Meadow ? 

2. The common Annoyances of these Pasture or Meadow Grounds being sup: 
posed to be, either Weeds, Moss, Sour-grass, Heath, Fern, Bushes, Bryars, Brambles 
Broom, Rushes, Sedges, Gorse or Furzes: what are the Remedies thereof ? 

3. What are the best waies of Drayning Marshes, Boggs, Fenns, &c ? 

4. What are the several kinds of Grass, and which are counted the best ? 

5. What are the chief circumstances observable in the Cutting of Grass 
and what in the making and preserving of Hay ? 

6. What kind of Grass is fittest to be preserved for Winter-feeding ? And 
what Grass is best for Sheep, for Cows, Oxen, Horses, Goats, &c.”’ 


This printed text is the only version of the questionnaire I ca: 
discover, but it is clearly a revised version and was preceded by another 
which consisted of fifteen questions about arable and seven questions 
about meadow land.!_ The prefatory note to the printed questionnaire 


1 The form of many of the returns proves the existence of this version, an 
that it was the earlier of the two can be inferred, I think, from the fact that in 
returns which are in the form of answers to 15+7 questions, I have noticec 
agreement with Dr. Smith’s return for Gloucestershire (which was presente 
to the Committee on September 22, 1664) in details where this differs from the 
printed questionnaire. For example, the seventh and eighth answers of the 
returns in question correspond to the tenth and eleventh questions of the printe 
Enquiries, and where these topics are dealt with by Dr. Smith, the numbe 
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also suggests a change of procedure: whereas the Committee had 
originally intended to arrange with individuals to obtain reports from 
districts allotted to them, we now have a general invitation to persons 
“ skilful in Husbandry ” to send “ to the Printers of the Royal Society, 
to be delivered to either of the Secretaries of the same ”’ whatever they 
should ‘think good from their own Knowledge and Experience to 
communicate hereupon.’”? 

One is tempted to guess that the alteration of the questionnaire 
and the change of procedure were induced by the inadequate response 
to the earlier efforts of the Committee. But the fact that the list of 
questions was increased and not diminished makes the hypothesis un- 
likely: if the Committee was discouraged by the difficulty of getting 
returns, one would expect them to simplify the task of the agriculturists 
to whom the questions were addressed rather than add further com- 
plications. In any case, whether the questionnaire was revised and 
printed as a forlorn hope, or whether it was expected that the scope of 
the whole inquiry would be enlarged so that it might deserve the atten- 
tion of the whole Society and not merely of a Committee, it seems as 
if, in fact, the new development led to nothing except a belated report 
from Devonshire and Cornwall some two and a half years later. Not 
improbably the outbreak of plague prevented effort being made to 
push the enterprise. Already, on June 28, the Royal Society had 
decided to discontinue its meetings because of the plague,? and the 
same number of the Philosophical Transactions in which the question- 
Maire was published, contains a note warning the reader “that by 
reason of the present Contagion in London, which may unhappily 
Cause an interruption aswel of Correspondences, as of Publick Meetings, 
the Printing of these Philosophical Transactions may possibly for a 
while be intermitted.’’* Of course, further research among the archives 
of the Royal Society might reveal additional signs of activity—for 


4 and 8 are entered in the margin of his return. One cannot argue directly 


from Dr. Smith’s return because he seems to have followed an arrangement of 
his own: his account is not numbered consecutively, but numbers (from I to 9, 
omitting 4) are entered here and there in the margin, apparently as references 
to a questionnaire which he had not followed in detail. It should be possible 
to reconstruct the earlier questionnaire from the returns, but I have not thought 
it necessary to attempt this, for the answers in the returns are usually self- 
explanatory. The general lines of the enquiry were clearly the same in both 
versions of the questionnaire, the most notable difference being that the earlier 
questionnaire did not apparently contain a question about the yield of corn 
corresponding to question 12 in the first part of the later version. Houghton, 
who reprinted the printed questionnaire in 1681, says it had been drawn up by 
Robert Boyle: see John Houghton, A Collection of Letters for the Improvement 
of Husbandry and Trade, vol. ii. (1683), pp. 81-2. 

1 Philosophical Transactions, vol. i., p. 92. 

2 Birch, op. cit., vol. ii., pp. 60-1. * Philosophical Transactions, vol. i., p. 94. 
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I cannot pretend that my own researches have been exhaustive—bu 
the only important allusion to the agricultural inquiry which I hav 
noticed after the plague, is in the minutes of a meeting of the Societ 
held on February 13, 1667-8. At that meeting Mr. Oldenburg “ pre 
duced a large Account of the way of Agriculture practised in Devon 
shire and Cornwall, sent by Mr. Samuel Colepresse, dated 6 February 
1667-8.’’ Instructions were given for this “‘ to be laid up, with the reg 
of the like accounts of Husbandry.” Further, we are told that thi 
‘‘ gave occasion to mind those of the Society, that had engaged former! 
to procure the like accounts from other parts of England to discharg 
themselves of thirr several Engagements,” and that “the Earle c 
Devonshire undertook to procure an account of the Agriculture used i 
Darbyshire, and Mr. Waller for Buckinghamshire,” while “‘ they bot: 
desired to be furnished with the Inquiries drawn up and printed fc 
that purpose.’ 

That the Royal Society made the attempt to collect descriptions 
agricultural practices from all parts of the British Isles is in itself 
significant fact both in agricultural history and in the history of Englis: 
science. It shows us how keenly interested the scientific researcher 
of those days were in matters of practical utility, and that a brav 
attempt was made to link up book-learning and scientific research wit! 
the experience of practical farmers. The scheme reveals an apprecia 
tion of the value of the comparative method which anticipates by mor: 
than a century the triumphant vindication of that method accomplishee 
by Arthur Young and William Marshall, and in the Agricultural Survey 
of 1793-95 and their successors. But it is not surprising that th: 
attempt was a failure. Those whom Walter Blith had described a 
““mouldy old leavened husbandmen,” and had accused of ‘‘ callumnii 
ating and depraving every new Invention,”’ were not likely to share hi: 
belief that men “that have the Theorick may easiest discover thi 
Mysteries in the Practick ”’;? and few among the squires and farmer: 
of the Restoration epoch can have had either the ability or the inclina 
tion to satisfy the devouring curiosity of the scientists by making 
adequate replies to such a formidable questionnaire as that which wa: 
thrust upon them. 

* Original Minutes, ii. (February 13, 1667-8), and Journal Book of the Roya 
Society (Copy), vol. iii, p. 52. These sources are reproduced almost verbatin 
by Birch, op. cit., vol. ii, p. 248. Houghton, in 1681, speaks of the Roya 
Society as having revived their Committee for Agriculture. Houghton’s owr 
attempt to obtain returns to the questionnaire, which he reprinted, only seem: 
to have elicited a few letters on special points. See John Houghton, op. cit. 
vol. i. (1681), pp. 2, 6-9; vol. ii. (1683), p. 82. 

2 Walter Blith, The English Improver Improved, 3rd edition, 1652, addres: 


To the Husbandman, Farmer, oy Tenant, and address To the Honorable Society 
of the houses of Court and Universities (both unpaged). 
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Yet something of value was accomplished. The following returns 
0 the questionnaire are still preserved among the archives of the 
Royal Society, and it is, of course, possible that others have perished, 
wr, though still preserved, have escaped my notice: 


TABLE I. 


Reference to es < | Author. sEndorse- 
District. Classified Papers of S Sy ae Neg 
the Royal Society. |<% ; 


Parts of Dorset (‘‘ the hilly part) Vol. x. (3), No. 10 | 3 |Robert Seymore. 
bordering upon Wiltshire and Sent by Dr. Beale 
the Vale betwixt Shafton and to H. Oldenburg. 


Blandford, bounded with the 
River Stowre ’’) 


Jevon and Cornwall Vol. x. (3), No. 12 | 8 |Dated Feb. 6, 1667-8. 
Yorkshire (Wharfedale and Aire-| Vol. x. (3), No. 22 | 2 |Joseph Watkinson. 
dale) Procured by Dr. 
| Wilkins. 
Yorkshire (Holme Beacon, Ouse} Vol. x. (3), No. 23 | 3 | Procured by Dr. 
and Derwent and “ Holden- Wilkins. 
shire ”’ 
Yorkshire (Liberty of Ripon) Vol. x. (3), No. 24 | 3 |Procured by Dr. 
Wilkins. 
Yorkshire (Wapentake of Hang) Vol. x. (3), No.25 | 2 |Procured by Dr. 
East) Wilkins. 
forkshire (Hunsley, Bainton Vol.:x. (3), No. 26 | 6 |Daniel Hotham. 
Beacon and adjoining Wolds) Procured by Dr. 
Wilkins. 
<ent (Ashford District) Vol. x. (3), No. 28 | 3 |Sir Norton Knatch- 
bull. Procured by 
H. Oldenburg. 


fast Kent (Canterbury to Dover)| Vol. x. (3), No.29 | 3 |Sir Edward Mun- 
ing(?), through Sir 
N.  Knatchbull. 
Procured by H. 
Oldenburg. 
‘ent (Lenham, Otterden, Faver-| Vol. x. (3), No. 30 | 4 |Sir_ N. Knatchbull. 
sham, Molash) Procuréd by H. 
Oldenburg. 


Joucestershire(Berkeley Division)| Vol. x. (3), No. 31 | 6 |Dr. Smith.? 


There is in another volume of the Royal Society MSS. a further 
aper of three pages which is endorsed ‘“‘ Mr. Howard’s account upon 
he Agriculture inquiries concerning Berkshire,’ and bears the title, 
A briefe discription of the Soyle and Husbandry of Surrey and Berk- 
hire,” but this consists of a mere list of headings and, if Mr. Howard 
new his business at all, must have been a programme for inquiry 
ather than an attempt to summarize the information collected? 


1 This Gloucestershire return is endorsed ‘‘ printed ’’; but I have not been 
ble to find a printed copy. 

2 This paper is No. 21 in Classified Papers, vol. xix. I should identify it 
ith the “‘ Liste of what was to be considered in composing a History of Agri- 
ilture,”’ which Mr. Howard had presented to the Georgical Committee on 
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The Gloucestershire report, as we have seen, was presented c 
September 22, 1664,1 and that from Dorset was closely modelled on i 
so closely, indeed, that its statements sometimes arouse suspicion 
Only the late “‘ Georgicall Account of Devon and Cornwall ” (No. I: 
seems to have been based on the version of the questionnaire whic 
was printed in the Philosophical Transactions. 

It is not very easy to summarize the more important informatio 
contained in the reports; and it seems best to deal with it, not gec 
graphically, but under various headings: 

1. Ploughs, Plough-teams, and Ploughing.—Some interesting fac! 
about ploughs and plough-teams are recorded in the reports; and ; 
is rather surprising to read more about ploughing with horses tha 
about ploughing with oxen. In Yorkshire (in the wapentakes of Holm 
Beacon, Ouse and Derwent and Holdenshire) they used “‘a sma 
goeinge plowe, drawen in warpe & clay with 4 oxen & 2 horses, And i 
sand with lesse force.’ 

Another East Riding reporter gives us more detail: 

“The fashion of our Plough,”’ he says, “‘ is the common sort onl 
where the Grounds are stony the socke is sharp pointed and hath no 
left hand fin in our clay our sock is broad, and well finnd (?) to th 
left hand our draught all summer is fower horse yoked coachwise an: 
he that holds the plow drives them with two whip cords fastened t: 
the fore horses and hung by two loopes upon each of his plough handle 
each of which he useth with great dexterity to drive on which hors 
he will, and that servant that can thus drive 4 horse we call a fowe 
horsman, and he is att more wages than any other: butt soe very ap 
are the youth heere in this bussiness thatt att 16 yeares of age many wil 
wel performe itt: we have likewise our oxe ploughs butt never butt i1 
winter and except we have six cattell seldome use a driver; and ye 
I doe nott see any where Land ly rounder or cleaner.’ | 

Mr. Colepresse, in his “ Georgicall Account ” of Devon and Cornwal: 
distinguishes sharply between the “ marle countrie ” and other districts 
In the former, which “is generallie very hilly and steep,” he tells us 
that ‘‘ when they intend to take in any ground ”’ they “ begin with « 
wheele-zull® (drawne by 8 oxen or 4 & 2 horses) to plow it downeward 


August 25, 1664, more especially as he had previously begun work on Surre: 
and Berkshire (see supra, p. 24); but the paper is dated November vi 166€ 
As its scheme is much simpler than either of the questionnaires actually em 
ployed, it seems possible that it was put forward (or revived) because the com: 
plexity of the questions asked was causing difficulty. 1 See supra, p. 24 

* A note dated April 10, 1665, and signed J. Bfeale ?], tells us it “ was com 
fined to the briefe patterne of Dr. Smith my cosen Seymoure haveing not seen: 
the other Quzres ”’ [No. 10, D3 is * NO.°33.0. o “ No. 26, pp. 2, 3. 

5 Zull=Sull, which Worlidge describes as ‘‘ A term used for a Plough in th! 
Western parts ’’; J. W[orlidge}, Systema Agriculture (1669), p. 276, quoted ir 
the New English Dictionary 
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ynlie.’’ Elsewhere ‘‘a common Hand-zull or plow ”’ is “all we have 
m use.’’ Of this he says that its size “is varied according to the 
mould, that is, in tough, close clayie countries, larger, & heavier; in 
sandie, and freer moulds lighter; yet without wheeles: thoe some use 
a foote pin much less but like a carpenter’s square, fastned under the 
forepart of the long beame, that they may not plow too deepe: other 
some none.’””! 

In the Ashford district of Kent the ploughs ‘‘ have wheeles whose 
reest we turne in the useing them,’® and, in the district between 
canterbury and Dover, ‘“‘ Wee use Plowes with two wheeles: and goe 
with ffower horses in a plow, though about Sandwich and the Isle of 
Phanet where the land is of a Gentler mould they goe in Barley season 
out with two horses in a plow.’’ In the Otterden district the ploughs 
were “‘ usually very strong, for six horses in a plow, the Beame made of 
he Harte of oake about 4 or 5 inches square with share and Coulter 
inswerable the beame leaning upon a Bolster or Exstronger[?] joyned 
0 a paire of wheeles as strong and as bigg as a paire of forewheeles 
for a Coatch.’”4 

Frequent ploughings are mentioned in several reports, but it is 
jometimes impossible to be sure whether the reference is to normal 
practice or only to the treatment of land newly broken up for arable. 
The five ploughings of clay land which we meet with in one of the 
Yorkshire reports,® and the four or five ploughings mentioned in another,® 
were probably part of the process of breaking up pasture (though I 
annot feel certain about this); but from the Ripon report it would 
ippear that in that district fallows were usually ploughed four times 
efore being sown with wheat,’ and in the Berkeley Division of 
sloucestershire land seems to have been ploughed three times and 
arrowed before wheat was sown, and the seed was then ploughed in.’ 


1 No. 12, p. 2. 

2 No. 28, p. 1. Walter Blith says that ‘‘ the Turn-wrest plough,’”’ which he 
lescribes as having two wheels, “is called the Kentish plough with us.” He 
ays “‘ it is the most of use in Kent, Picardy, and Normandy,” and “ of all ploughs 
hat ever I saw, surpasseth for weight, and clumsiness ’’; op. cit., p. 201; cf. John 
s0ys, General View of the Agriculture of the County of Kent (1794), pp. 21-22; 
ee also J. B. Passmore, The English Plough (1930), pp. 67-73. 5 No. 29, Pp. 2. 

* No. 30, p. 1. Boys, describing the Kentish plough, says “‘ on the axletree 
; a gallows, on which is a sliding bolster ’’ (op. cit., p. 22). The word Exstronger 
hus appears to be a compound of ex, which is a Kentish form of a¥ (= Old 
Mglish @x, ‘“‘axle’’), and stronger for stvinger, which according to the N.E.D, 
ymetimes bears the meaning of “a horizontal timber connecting uprights in 
framework.’’ I am indebted for this information to Mr. C. T. Onions. We 
an recognize the same member in the “‘cross Piece, which is called the Pillow, 
ecause the Plow Beam rests upon it,’’ mentioned in Thomas Hale (Compleat 
ody of Husbandry (1756), p. 292. For illustrations see ib. facing p. 289, and 
. B. Passmore, op. cit., p. 67. 5 Now23) pat. 

6 No. 25, p. I. NOWZ 4A abn ks 8 No. 31,-p. I. 
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In Dorset it appears that land was fallowed (i.e., ploughed) twice fo 
“‘ Bald Wheat,’ or three times if the ground was “‘ stiffe and stubborne, 
and that the seed was afterwards ploughed in, but we read that “ fic 
Red Wheat they seldome give above one fallow,” while on the hill 
‘‘ ffor their Red Wheat they let their land lye without fallowing it a} 
the summer.”* About Ashford, in Kent, broken-up pasture was sowi 
after a single ploughing, but it was ploughed three times after the firs 
crop,® and Sir Norton Knatchbull, in his report on the Otterden dis 
trict, says: ‘‘When wee make a fallow for wheat wee plow it 3 time 
from March to midd August, for Barly we plow it 3 times between: 
Michaelmas and May being the time we sow it.’ ‘‘ Crosse-plowing 
is mentioned in the report on the Liberty of Ripon,’ and, under th: 
name of “ thwarting ”’ in that on Devon and Cornwall,® and ploughin; 
in ridges is referred to in two of the Kentish reports,’ and also ii 
the report on Devon and Cornwall.® 

2. Manures, etc._—Besides dung, dressings of lime and marl are fre 
quently mentionedinthereports. In the Liberty of Ripon some farmer 
mixed dung with lime and let it remain so mixed for three month 
before being put on the land: others first spread lime—8 quarter 
(Winchester measure) to the statute acre—and afterwards dressee 
the land with ten “ Wayne Loads ” of manure peracre. But the repor 
adds: “‘ We manure once in three or ffour yeares, but Lime once ii 
Sixe or Seaven yeares.’’ This was the treatment for the lighter soils: 
but “Clay, Moorish, and cold weeping grounds,”’ when broken up fox 
tillage, were spread with marl before the third ploughing—240 Wim 
chester bushels being applied per statute acre.2 Somewhat different 
quantities were used in other parts of Yorkshire—as 20 (or, in another 
case, about 25) ‘‘ coupe loades ”’ of dung,!° six loads (or in Wharfedall 
40 ‘‘horse loades”’) of lime, or eight loads of marl, or (in the Holm: 
Beacon district) 24 “chalder”’ of lime per acre.! In Kent, about 
Ashford, the quantities of the various dressings per statute acre were: 
Dung, 100 loads of g bushels each; Marl, 300 or 400 loads; Lime 
160 bushels.?_ In some parts of Kent, and in the hilly parts of Dorset 


1 I.e., beardless wheat: see New English Dictionary. * No. 10, pp. I, a 

20 NO; 28), pat. a’ NOPSO Drie Se Nos24,0p) Ie 

° No. 12, p. 2. Thwarting is also alluded to in Dr. Smith’s account of thi 
Cotswolds. There it was considered very pernicious, because it would destroz 
the balks of greensward which were left under the earth between the furrow 
by the peculiar system of ploughing land for barley that was common in thai 
district; see No. 31, p. 3. : 

+ Novas;pwtt Novag; pid: PuINO. LEReYe a ® No. 24po a8 

10 No. 25, p. 1; No. 26, p. 1; No. 23, p. 1. The ‘“‘coope”’ of No. 26 containet 
thirty-two bushels ‘‘ att least.’’ 


No 25,.cp. 1} Nosaep) rane, 23, p. 1. The Ripon Report apparentl! 
equates 2 Chalder and 8 Winchester quarters, “No. 26, Dain 
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chalk was used. In the latter county this was found to be ‘‘a very 
lasting improvement ”’: from Kent we get the opinion that “ it is more 
proper for cold Clay then lyme.”! Doses of 80 to roo loads of chalk 
per acre are mentioned in these Kentish reports.2 One of the Kentish 
Teporters tells us of “a Gentleman whom I know who sowes halfe a 
‘Seame of salt upon an acre of the wheatland, which enriches the ground 
TMTuch.’’ Pigeons’ dung, ‘‘ when we can get itt,” was used in the East 
Riding of Yorkshire, and in Devon (and/or Cornwall ?) it was used on 
land planted with hemp, while in Dorset they found that if sown 
“very thin”’ on their barley land it produced “ one very plentifull 
Crop,’’ but “holds no longer.” The practice of Gloucestershire was 
to use “ dung of all sorts” for clay, sand, and ‘“‘ mixed-moulds,”’ but 
“ shovellings of streets, courts, ponds, ditches, or any other good earth 
with straw, weedes, or muck rotted among it ”’ for stone-brash, gravel, 
or “ marly lands.’”’ Lime was employed in the rye lands of the Forest 
of Dean and near Bristol, and ‘‘ very neare the Cyty ’’ use was made 
of ‘‘ Cole-ashes, soape-ashes, & woollen raggs.’’> In Dorset “all sorts 
of Dung ” were used “ indifferently for all sorts of arrable (?) land,” 
and mention is also made of “‘shovellings of streets & highwayes, with 
straw or weeds rotted amongst it.’’ But the Dorsetshire reporter tells 
us: ‘‘ They find that fresh earth carryed forth upon Land and layd 
somewhat thick, is a very good improvement, and will keep ground 
in heart much longer then the best Dung; which they affirme will spend 
all its vertue in three yeares space.’”® 

The Report on Devon and Cornwall is especially detailed in regard to 
the manuring and dressing of land, and differences of treatment accord- 
ing to differences of soil are emphasized. Besides dung, which, in 
preparing land for barley, was applied to the extent of 250 “ horse 
seames’”’ per acre, we are told much of lime, marl, sea-sand, and 
seaweed. Lime, “ which is most proper for cold, drie, clayie grounds, 
and is the only dressing of all sandy moulds,” was applied at the rate 
of “about 16 hogsheds in an Acre’: some considered that its effects 
could be perceived for twenty years. Lime had not been used, however, 
in Cornwall or in the western parts of Devon “‘till of late,” and was 
now in those parts employed only by a few who had found their land 
to be “ glutted & surcharg’d’”’ with sand. In the marl district, the 
marl, which was transported on horseback in “ potts”’ containing 
300 lbs., was applied at the rate of 1,500 or I,600 “‘such seames ”’ 
to the acre, but if the ground was very stony “then 1,000 or 1,200 att 
most will be sufficient.” Sea-sand was also carried on horseback “in 


i 


canvas-sacks containeing 18 gallons apeice ’’: it cost from five to twelve 


1 No. 10, p. 2; No. 29, p.2. # No. 29, p. 2; No. 30, p. I. $-INO..20;,.p: 2, 
aNowzoapr E; NO. 52, p. 27 No.-10, p. 2. ° No.:31,'p. 4: © NO: 10; pra. 
VOL. IV. 3 
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shillings per 100 sacks at the water side, and the dose was from 6¢ 
to 200 sacks per acre. The amount of the dressing varied with the dis 
tance from the sea, for, Mr. Colepresse tells us, land near the sez 
“alwaies craves more then that which lyes more remote,” and “ TOC 
of sand will produce as good corne att 10 or 12 miles distance (& it 
may be neerer & much less too) then 200 in those perishes (?) that 
border upon our Sea-Coast.’”” He suggests that this may be because 
of land near the sea ‘‘ expecting its like naturall nourishment,” but he 
prefers to think it is because at first the nearness and cheapness of the 
sand caused the land by the coast to be so well dressed with sand that 
“without a greater quantitie then att the first, noe considerable im- 
provement by way of future encrease may be expected from such 
ground.” This appreciation of the law of diminishing returns is in- 
teresting, as are also the incidental remarks that the practice of using 
sea-sand was not “ very ancient,” and the implication that sand was 
carried as far as twelve miles from the coast. 

In contrast to sand, Mr. Colepresse tells us that “‘ oare-web or sea- 
weede ’’ was rarely used except “very nigh the sea-side.” It was 
either “reapt from the rocks, where it grows & is but small,” on 
“ gathered loose on the shoare, brought in by stormes.”” The former 
was “ throwne in after the plow,” the latter “ spread over the ground 
like dung before plowing-season.”” We are told that “corne produc’é 
by this kind of manure will not serve againe for seed,” though good “‘ for 
all other uses,” that grass will not grow “‘soe quicklie & plentifull’ 
after it as after any other dressing, and that it “lasts but one yeare ” 
and must be renewed “‘ every yeare of tillage.’”! 

We hear of the folding of sheep in Dorset, Kent, Gloucestershire, 
and the East Riding.2 In Dorset “the chiefest help that the hill 
Country hath for their Corne ground is their great fflocks of Sheep 
which they constantly fold upon their Land.’”’® In Gloucestershire the 
fold was used “‘for sands, stonebrash & generally for all their barren! 
lands upon the hills, where it is allmost the only improovement.’”4 

Manuring was not confined to arable land. Meadows were dressed’ 
with dung or ashes in Wharfedale; with blue marl or fresh earth, 
but “above allthing ” with coal ashes or soot, in Gloucestershire 3 
and with fresh earth, mud, or “ashes of all sorts” in Dorset.’? In the 
Report on Devon and Cornwall we are told that ‘‘ Ground, when it is 
lett out of tillage is seldome dressd for pasture, unless with dung, & 
that as a praeparative for the next tillage,” but old meadows whose 
grass had become coarse or where rushes were prevalent, were dressed 


1 No. 12, pp. 1, 2. ? No. 10, p. 2; No. 29, p. 1; No. 31, p. 4; No. 26, p- & 
*CINGTO, Died, «No? 33)"p, 4. § No. 22, p. 2.5% 
*N0. 43; p:.6, 7 Now to, pa. 
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with about 150 sacks of wood-ashes per acre. In the Otterden district 
of Kent, the few meadows they had were “ preserved with often 
dunging.’”? 

But doubts about manuring can be traced occasionally in these 
Teports, so that we cannot regard as wholly novel the hostility to manure 
which wasafterwards displayed by Jethro Tull. Sir Norton Knatchbull, 
reporting on Kentish agriculture, tells us that “to keepe the Land 
in good heart for 30 or 40 yeares wee must fallow it every third yeare 
which if we doe there need noe improvement by dung or otherwise.” 
Mr. Hotham, again, writing of East Yorkshire, says: ‘‘ Our Country 
being open and nott over manured hath little Mildew; that Mildew we 
have is alwayes in our Manured Land.”4 A Kentish reporter urges 
that if care be not taken dung may be a weed-carrier: ‘‘ Some ffarmors,”’ 
he says, “‘doe use (to gaine tyme) if it be frosty weather to cary out 
their Dung in the winter, and lay it in hills upon the ground and soe 
plow it in, after the frost breaks; but this is an ill way and poysons 
the grownd; for the seed of wild-Oates and Kinkle will goe in the 
straw and Dung and if it bee so caryed out in winter and spread it will 
all grow againe but the best way is to cary the Dung and straw out in 
Sumer and lay it in a mixon and then those seeds will rott with the 
Dung before it be layd out againe upon the Land.” 

3. Paring and Burning.—The burning of ground is mentioned in 
several Yorkshire reports and in the report from Gloucestershire. But 
only in the Ripon report, and in regard to Devonshire, is there any sug- 
}gestion that the practice was common,’ and the Gloucestershire report 
says definitely: ‘It is not commonly practised.’ Mr. Colepresse 
gives us a detailed account of the “‘costly® yet profitable kind of prae- 
paration”’ which “‘is term’d in Kent, & other countys, Devonshireing 
for its long & continued practice in our County.” In the Devonshiring 
here described, paring and burning were combined with a dressing of 
sand—50 or 60 sacks to the acre. But there were local varieties of 
practice. In some places, more especially in Cornwall, the turf was 
removed by hand “ with a broad baite Axe ’’; an alternative method 


1 No. 12, p. 8. 2" No. 30, p. 4. 3 No. 30, p. I. 

| 4 No. 26, p. 4. Knatchbull says: ‘“‘ Wee know not Certainely the Cause of 
“Mildew or blast, but wee finde the late sowne Corne is most subject to it” 
[No. 28, p. 2]. A Yorkshire reporter says: ‘‘ Wee conceive Mists cause Mildews”’ 
{No. 24, p. 2]. 5 No. 29, pp. 2-3. 

PeNo, 23, p- 2, No. 24, p, 1; No. 26, p.1; No. 31, p. 4. 

7 The Ripon report says: ‘“‘ Many of late have pared dryed and burned their 
pasture and worser sorts of groundes—which doth yeild three or flour good 
Cropps’”’ [No. 24, p. 1; cf. 1bid., p. 3]. S Nowe, pad. 

® Sir Richard Weston put the cost of Devonshiring as a pound an acre; see 
The Husbandrie of Brabant and Flanders (edition of 1652), p. 18, cited W. H. R. 
Curtler, op. cit., p. 141. 
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was to “ vell ” it ‘“‘ with a broad, wing’d velling share & coulter.’’ Or 
the north coast of Devon it was usual to remove all the turf, but else: 
where a “ cheane,” broader than the furrows, was left between them.’ 

4. Crops.—Wheat, oats, and barley are mentioned in all the reports: 
beans in all save the one on Dorset, and peas in all save the one or 
Wharfedale. Neither rye nor maslin is mentioned in any of the 
Kentish reports, nor in the Dorset report; but rye figures in every other 
report.2. We read of vetches in five reports—all in the south oi 
England?—of hemp and flax only in the report on Devon and Cornwal. 
and in that on the Holme Beacon district of Yorkshire. This last 
report contains the only reference to rape which I have noticed. Tare 
are mentioned in two Kentish reports. Roots are nowhere referred to} 
but we read of a variety of grasses in connection with meadows anc 
pastures, and in the report on the Ashford district of Kent these in; 
clude ‘‘ white and red naturall Clover.’ Dr. Smith, writing o1 
Gloucestershire, accounts it one of the great advantages of dressings 
of coal-ashes or soot that “‘ they produce a flourishing matt of Trefoile 
(which they account the best sort of grass) which will be of farre longer 
continuance then the larger sort of Trefoile or Clovergrass which they 
use to sowe & which is a great impoverisher of land.’”® Clover is alsc 
mentioned by Mr. Colepresse as follows: 


“Clover whose seede is commonlie sold in Exeter, & other easterne 
marketts for 3d. or 2d. per libram & is sowne the last yeare of tillage 
with Oates: soe that the ensueing winter it growes a little, the second 
yeare the greatest crop: the 3d yeare it lessens, & the 4th quite de- 
cay’d. This Clover feedes well for the Grassier, but ill for the Butcher: 
for it will not Tallow.’ 


1 No. 12, pp. 1, 2. Robert Fraser, in 1794, says that the process, which he 
calls ‘ Skirting and Beat Burning,” was ‘‘ the uniform mode of breaking uf 
grass lands ”’ in south-east Devon; but he believed it to be “ peculiar to Devor 
and Cornwall.’”’ He says it “‘ is properly a sort of half ploughing, as two or three 
inches of surface of the ley is left unturned.’’ See Robert F raser, General View 
of the County of Devon (1794), p. 21. In Dr. Smith’s report on Gloucestershire 
we are told that in preparing land for barley in the hilly districts it was usual 
to give the land a “‘ speed-fallow,”’ and he suggests that the process was so named 
“ because it is done with speed, for they leave balkes, & doe but halfe fallow it ” 
[No. 31, p. 3]. But this was not part of a process of paring and burning. 

* For evidence suggesting a virtual absence of rye in Kent in the sixteenth 
century, see Sir William Ashley, The Bread of our Forefather (1928), pp. 41, 185, 188; 
cf. ibid., pp. 89-91, 162. 

3 No. 10, No. 12, No. 28, No. 30, No, 31. I have classed “‘fitches’’ and 
‘‘ffetches’’ as vetches. Whether anything different from the ordinary vetch 
(= tare) was meant I cannot say. According to Hale (op. cit., p. 404) the names 


“thetch,”’ “fetch ’’ and ‘‘ vetch ’’ were sometimes used for a different plant 
from the tare, apparently the chick pea. 
“ No. 28, p. 2; No. 20, p. 1. © NO. 28. pes 


© No.: 33; ps6, ¥ NOw EZ, a 
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Numerous varieties of wheat, oats, and peas are mentioned. For 
example, Mr. Colepresse divides oats into ‘‘ the common blacke, blew, 
naked, bearded & wild,” and peas into large white, small white, grey, 
blue, green, partridge and black. Of the peas he describes the white, 
blue and green as “‘fitt & pleasant for the table & of the same price with 
wheate,’’ and says the grey, black and partridge peas were “ for hogs ” 
and their price ‘‘ equall with barly.’” 

5. Chotce of Seed.—The advantage of using seed grown on a different 
soil was widely recognized,? though one of the Kentish reports seems 
to imply that farmers usually grew their own seed. In Gloucestershire 
merely a difference of soil was considered desirable ‘‘as the Coteswoould 
Barly for the Vale, and the Vale wheat for the hills.”* In Dorset, 
farmers preferred seed “‘ growne in a poorer soyle, or at least different 
from the nature of that ground where they intend to sow it,’® and 
in some parts of Yorkshire, too, seed grown on a more barren soil was 
preferred.® One of the East Riding reports also indicates that seed 
“from swarth new till’d into arable”’ was considered good, and in 
this part of Yorkshire they had “‘ great successe in bringing pined 
corne into strong land.’ In the wapentakes of Holme Beacon, Ouse, 
and Derwent, and Holdenshire, they showed even greater particularity: 
“ Wee take our seede wheate which growes Northward of us, and upona 
hungrier soyle, And Rye from a weepeinge sand, to sowe upon a 
drye. And Barly from a warpe to sowe upon sand or clay.’® In 
the Ripon district “the discreetest Husbandmen”’ bought their seed 
“from Common till’d ffeilds’’; and in Wharfedale they found it the best 
preventive of smut “to buy the purest wheat growing in the more 
champion country about 12 miles of[f] neer Wetherby, as those who 
theyr have the best seed do yearly buy theyrs att like distance of{f] 
about Yorke [?].’ 

6. Treatment of Seed——Some treatment of seed wheat by steeping 
or mixing is mentioned in all the reports. One of the Yorkshire re- 
ports also mentions the steeping of seed barley in water before sowing, 
and another speaks of maslin being treated like wheat.” For the wheat 
lime, brine or blood were employed. The following entries may serve 
as specimens: 

‘Wee steepe none, onely wee mix lyme being wett & beast 
blood with wheate when wee sowe itt, which preserves itt from 
vermine & from beinge slaine ” [Yorkshire]. 


“ Our seed wheate and masline being laid on the ground wee 
sprinkle water thereon, then sift lime thereon and soe mixe the 


1 NO/12; pa4- 2 Nos. 10, 22, 23, 24, 26, 28, 30, 31. SENONZONp 2. 
4 No. 31, p. 4. 5 No. 10, p. 2. 6 No. 24, p. 1; No. 26, p. 3. 
7 No. 26, p. 3. SING), WEY [2 Be INO LZA WP Zz aeNOF 22) Paks 


10 No. 25, p. 1; No. 24, p. I. LOINO.<235" D232. 
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same, and then sowe ... Others use not such doeing, onel: 
change their seed ’’ [Yorkshire].} 

‘“‘We steepe nor mingle any graine except wheat which afte 
we have only wett with brine, we sprinkle with lime, but in ov 
Common Practice we use none at all, neither brine nor lime: 
[Kent].? 

“‘ Wee usually prepare our seed wheat with lyme before wee soy 
which is after this manner, they wett the seed and after po 
unrunn lyme amongst it and soe mingle it and this fortifies t 
wheat against coller & wormes. But there isan experiment use 
in these parts by some of the best husbands for prepareing ther 
seed wheat; which is, that they make a brine with salt and la 
the seed asoke in the Brine 12 howers, and when it is taken out 
run some strong unslaken lyme by degrees as you use it, and whe 
it isrun sift a bushell of lyme upon every seame of seed wheat, an: 
turne it five or six tymes after it is mingled, and then lett it lye 2 
howers before you use it, but you must be sure to turne it ovre ii 
ffower or ffive howers and lay it thin abroad or els it will burn: 
the Seed, for it will be soe hott it will allmost roast an Egge, ané 
this will prevent all Coller and Ear Cockle and Wormes and kee; 
it from all Vermine, but Pidgeons which love salt ”’ [Kent].8 


Various methods of liming seed were reported from Gloucestershir 
and Dorset; but the descriptions are too long to quote. Those wh 
had tried one (or more ?) of these methods in Gloucestershire “‘ affirm 
that they have sowne some, thus prepared, & some alltogether un 
prepared upon the same land, & that which was prepared producec 
excellent bright corne & the other very smutty.’ In Dorset, for th 
purpose of cleaning wheat or barley seed, ‘‘many make use of ar 
Engine (called a Mill) made with small wires which are placed so neer 
together that the Corne cannot run thorow them unlesse small.” B 
this means good seed was separated from bad.5 

7- Quantity of Seed Sown.—Table II. summarizes the chief informa: 
tion provided by the reports as to the quantity of various kinds of see¢ 
sown per acre in the different localities. 

In this table I have in some cases converted pecks into bushels 
at 4 pecks to the bushel. That the bushel was a Winchester bushel is 
stated in two of the Yorkshire reports (No. 22 and 24), and impli 
in the Report on Devon and Cornwall. That the acre was a statute 
acre is stated or definitely implied in eight of the reports, but not in 
those for Dorset and Gloucester, nor in one of the Kentish reports 
(No. 29). Other quantities mentioned are: 1 peck of rape (Yorkshire; 

SUNG. aap. T. * No. 28, p. 1. : 

3 No. 29,p.2. The “‘seame’’=8 bushels; see E. C. Lodge, The Account Boo 
of a Kentish Estate, 1616-1704 (1927), pp. 51, 277, and J. W[orlidge], op. cit 
(edition of 1681), p. 331, cited in James Britten, Old Country and Farming Words,; 


[English Dialect Society, 1880], p. 88. 


4 No. 31, p. 5. 5. Noy 10; pia: 
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Wo. 23); 3 bushels of tares (Kent, No. 28); 2} bushels of tares (Kent, 
0. 29); and 2 bushels of “‘ ffetches’’ (Kent, No. 30). The Report on 
evon and Cornwall lays down the general principle “ the richer your 
ound is, the more you sow.’”! 


TABLE II. 
SEED Sown (BUSHELS PER ACRE), 


Ss = 4 | 
SQ Wheat. Rye. 3 | Barley. Oats. Beans. Peas. 
Zee s | 
to |About 2 (on About 3 (on'About 3 (on About 2. 
hills about! hillsabout| hills, 4) 
24) 2) 
I2 |Devon, 6/5 pecks 24 Devon, 3 5 pecks Devon, 5 
pecks pecks. 
Cornwall, 5 | Cornwall, 23 \Cornwall, 2. 
pecks j 
Marl district,|Marl, 4 |Marl, 6 pecks! Marl, 2 Marl, 14 Marl, 13 
34 pecks pecks sown; I| sown; 1 if 
| | if set set. 
22 |Near 3 Near 3 
23 2 Somewhat \ 8 4 4 
less than 
2 
24 2 2 2 4 3 
only |two-thirds of| these quajntities| if the land | has been paired and! burned.) 
25 2 2 2 | 2 4 4 2 
(All bushels of nine} gallons.) 
26 |About 2 2 2 4 34 4k 
28 3 4 6 4 
29 |4 (or 3 if the 4 6 4 (small 4 
land is ina i beans) 
rich state) 
30 2 (after 3 4 4 3 (yellow 
Michaelmas, | peas, 4). 
about 14) 
[Marginal jnote: ‘‘ By|a Bush hell here is | meant eight |gallons.’’] 
Gloucester-| 31 2 2a?) al 3) 3 3 2 
Shire .. [‘‘ Mes celin.’’] 


8. The Times of Sowing.—Table III. summarizes the more important 
statements of the reports in regard to the dates of sowing. 
_ 9. The Yield of Corn.—Unfortunately the original questionnaire 
does not seem to have contained any question about the yield of corn, 
corresponding to the twelfth question of the printed version, so, apart 
from the Report on Devon and Cornwall, the only information on this 
subject is a chance remark in the report on the Otterden district of 
Kent to the effect that after land has been bare fallowed and dressed 
with chalk, “‘ we seldom miss of a very great Cropp 4 or 5 quarters of 
wheat of an acre.” The Report on Devon and Cornwall, however, 
being based on the printed version of the questionnaire, gives us the 
information in Table IV., prefaced with the remark that ‘‘the propor- 
tion of encrease is different according to the goodness of the soile, or 
dressing, and may be as follows.’ 


1 No. 12, p. 5. 2 No. 30, p. I. 3° No) 12,p._5- 
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TABLE III. 
DaTEs OF SOWING. 
os 
County. |s® Wheat. Rye or Maslin. Oats. 
fy 
Dorset .. | 10 |Between Michaelmas Late February 
and Allhallows (on 
hills, they ‘‘ploughit, 
sow it, and harrow it 
in’’ the beginning of 
August) 
Devon 12 |Cornwall: Michaelmas|Cornwall: All- Candlemas 
and hallows 
Cornwall Devon: a little later |Devon: a little 
sooner ad 
Yorkshire | 22 Beginning of 
March 
Yorkshire | 23 |Michaelmas (?) Michaelmas (?) \ 
Yorkshire | 24 Michaelmas Mid-March 
Yorkshire | 25 |About Michaelmas |About Michaelmas|March or late 
bey February 
Yorkshire | 26 |About Michaelmas! |Assoonas possible|About Febru- 
after Sept. 1 ary Io 
Kent 28 |Michaelmas to Mid- Beginning of 
November (on rocky March 
and sandy ground) 
Kent 29 |Beginning from a 
week to a fortnight 
after Michaelmas 
Kent 30 [Mid-August_ to February to 
Michaelmas or later Mid-March 
Gloucester-| 31 |Between Michaelmas|Between 3 weeks 
shire and Allhallows2 before and 2 after 


Ww 


Barley. 


About the beginnin 
of April ‘‘ they 
plough it, sowit.. 
and harrow it in.” 


Cornwall: Lady Day 


Marl-county: a littl 
later. 


In valleys of Craven: 
“Vatterend of Maye.: 


Mid-April (on sand: 
soil, the beginning a 


May). 
Late April or May. 


About March 10(?) 
On the Wolds: Lad 
Day. : 

From the beginning 
April to Mid-May. 


From Lady Day td 
beginning of May. 


Mid-April to Mi 
M 


ay. 
‘‘aboute Aprill ther 
plow it, sowe it... 


Michaelmas and harrow it in.” 
TABLE IV. 
THE YIELD OF CoRN IN CORNWALL AND DEVON (BUSHELS PER ACRE). 
CORNWALL, 
Wheat. Rye. Barley, Oats. Peas. Beans. 
20 16 16 16 17 15 Good’ 
16 13 12 12 13 13 Mean 
Io 9 10 Io Io 9 Bad 
DEVON. 
20-25 14 25-30 20 14 13 Good 
15 12 14 13 12 12 Mean 
ate) 8 Io 10 be) 5 Ce) Bad 
MARL COUNTRY, : 
12 12 15 25 13 16 Good 
8 9 9 15 7 8 Mean 
5 ‘; 4 10 5 5 Bad 
1 “We sow... wheate ... about Michaelmas, butt make noe great 


hast soe be we have done by Martinmas beleiving our latest sown wheate the 


fairest ’’ [No. 26, p. 4]. 
* On the Cotswolds ‘‘ For theyr Lamas 


sow it about St. James tide (July 25) 


and harrow itin.’’ The 


-wheat they only plow up their land 


Report adds: ‘‘ the 


reason they give for theyr thus early sowing is that it may take good roote before 


the coming of theyr black frosts, which (besides the co 
doe soe drye & loosen the earth, that unless the corn 
winds, that usually accompany those frosts, would d 
corne, & leave the rootes bare” [No. 31, p. 3] 


mmon injuries of Cold) 
e be deeply rooted, the 
rive the earth from the 


* A reference to the twelfth question of the printed questionnaire (supra, 


p. 26) shows that these adjective 
character of the seasons. 


s refer, not to the quality of the soils, but the 
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The figures in Table IV. should of course be considered in relation 
to the different amount of seed sown per acre in Cornwall, Devon, and 
the “ Marl Country ”’ respectively, as shown in Table II. The thin 
sowing usual in the marl districts makes the inferiority of those dis- 
tricts much less than appears from the yield per acre in regard to wheat, 
and actually turns it into a superiority as regards barley, while it makes 
their superiority in oats all the greater. 

10. Rotations.—The most archaic-looking features in the rotations 
mentioned in the reports are found in hilly districts. Upon the York- 
shire Wolds we discern a system which recalls the infield and outfield 
of old Scottish usage: ‘‘ They have,” we read, “in many townes 7 
feilds and the swarth of one is every yeare broken for oates and 
lett ly fallow till itts turne att 7 yeares end, and these seven are 
outeffeilds.’” On the “ardured land,” which seems to be contrasted 
‘with the outfield, the course was apparently: Fallow, Barley, Peas, and 
then, in many cases, Barley again. Oats were only sown “upon leas,” 
which I understand to mean in this case the outfield The other early 


1 No. 26, p. 3. As the passage is obscure and I cannot feel sure of my inter- 
pretation of it, it seems best to give the whole text, so that my readers may 
judge for themselves: ‘“‘ They sow only Barley in theire ardured land and give 
but 3 ardures, beginning to fellow i.e. putting downe at Midsomer, take up 
at Candlemas and sow barley at Lady day under furrow, Pease at Plough day 
under furrow upon what was not summer wrought: they sowe noe oates butt 
upon leas, and many times barley upon pease stuble: They sow noe winter 
icorne (nott butt that theire ground would produce Good Dod-red wheat as hath 
beene tried of late yeares att Kilham, with great success). But theire designe 
being sheep, the winter Corne would straighten the herbage for them, from 
October till March.”’ I take it that ‘““ many times Barley ’’ means that in many 
cases barley was sown, not that barley was sown for many years in succession. 
But I feel doubtful whether the Peas came after the barley and were the second 
crop after the fallow, or whether we are meant to understand that they were an 
alternative to the barley in the first year after the fallow if the fallow had not 
been ‘“‘ summer wrought.’ In the latter case, the system would be a two-course 
system when barley followed the fallow, but (in many cases) a three-course 
system if the fallow was followed by peas. The fact that the seed-time for 
peas is earlier than that for barley, but is mentioned here after the barley, sug- 
gests a reference to the next year: on the other hand, barley might be mentioned 
first because it was of more frequent occurrence. The phrase “‘ they sow only 
Barley in theire ardured land’’ seems to support the interpretation I have 
adopted in the text. Further, I cannot even feel sure that I am right in con- 
trasting the “ ardured”’ land (like the Scottish “‘ infield ’’) with the outfield: 
it seems impossible wholly to exclude the possibility that by ardured land was 
Meant the tilled portion of the outfield after the first crop of oats. But the 
interpretation in the text is supported by the definition of arders as “‘ the divisions 
of tillage land set apart for regular courses of crops in successive years; or for 
courses of cropping in rotation,’ which is given by J. T. Brockett, Glossary of 
North Country Words, 1846, vol. i., p. 12 (quoted by Joseph Wright, English 
Dialect Dictionary); and it is also in harmony with the description given by 
Leatham in 1794: ‘‘ The greater part of the Wold townships which remain open, 
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feature which appears in hilly country in the Royal Society reports i 
the two-field system of the Cotswolds, where, we read, “‘ they sow thei 
land but each other yeare.’’ 

On the other hand, we read surprisingly little of the regular three: 
field rotation—two crops and a fallow. It seems to have been usual 
apart from the Wolds, in the district covered by the Hunsley anc 
Bainton Beacon report, and is mentioned as usual in one of the Kentish 
reports, while some vague and ambiguous statements in the two othe: 
Kentish reports may have been intended to refer to such a course.: 
But on the “‘ardured ” land of the Yorkshire Wolds, the three-fielc 
rotation (if my interpretation of the passage is correct) was frequently 
altered by the introduction of a third crop; and similarly in the Liberty 
of Ripon the common fields were “ fallowed every third or ffourtk 
yeare.”8 Another Yorkshire report speaks of the land as “ fallowed ona 
yeare & corned three yeares together,” and the same rotation seems tc 
be implied in the Wharfedale report. When, further, we are tolc 
that in the hilly parts of Dorset ‘‘ for the most part they rest their lana 
every third yeare, that it may gather heart, it being naturally very 
poore,”’ it seems legitimate to infer that such frequent fallowing was 
not normal in thiscounty.5 The Report on Cornwall and Devon speaks 
as if continuous cropping for six years was usual, with, in the mar 
country, six or seven crops interrupted by a fallow after the fifth year 
and the table which gives this (none too clear) information is followed 
by the statement: ‘‘ Wheate, & Pease, in some soiles: & Barly, Oates 
& Pease in other some, odd, choice peices of ground have succeeded 
one the other without intermission of tillage (as I am crediblie ini 


have a large quantity of out field in ley land, that is land from which they take 
a crop of corn every third, fourth, fifth or sixth year, according to the custom op 
the township; after which they leave it without giving it any manure or fallow/ 
in the same situation as when they reaped the crop...” (Isaac Leatham, 
General View of the Agriculture of the East Riding, 1794, p. 42, quoted, im 
part, by Gilbert Slater, The English Peasantry and the Enclosure of Common 
Fields, 1907, p. 77). William Marshall noticed the resemblance of the system 
here described to Scottish usage (William Marshall, A Review of the Reportd 
to the Board of Agriculture; from the Northern Department of England, 1808; 
PP. 515-516). + No, 32. t oe 

* No. 26, p. 3; No. 30, p. 2; No. 28, p.1; No. 29, p. 1. The course of twe 
crops and a fallow was not necessarily a strict three-course system: in the Hunsley; 
and Bainton Beacon districts, barley or ‘‘ miscelane’’ was followed by beans) 
or peas; then came a fallow and then wheat followed by oats, after which the 
land was fallowed and manured, ready, it appears, for a repetition of the rotation. 
Thus, though the land was fallowed every third year, the cropping followed ai 
five-course system. 

© NOi26,. 0. 33 NO. 24 DT. 

4 No. 25, Pit. NO: 22, pot. § Nov 16, Deas 
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form’d) above twenty yeares; nay the last, above 36. But then they 
have beene new dresst every yeare.”’? 

It is, however, impossible to draw definite conclusions about the 
course of husbandry in many cases. We are often told how each 
particular crop was treated, but left with no clear statement as to the 
sequence of crops, or the sequence is given without indication of the 
intervention or non-intervention of fallow. Perhaps we are meant 
to assume a routine of two crops and a fallow, where nothing irre- 
concilable with such a system is indicated, but the reports are often 
vague and ambiguous. Further, we are sometimes left in doubt 
whether statements about rotations and fallows refer to the normal 
treatment of arable or only to land newly broken up for tillage. 

The first question of the printed questionnaire is ambiguous. The 
agriculturist, when asked how each kind of soil “is prepared when 
employed for Arable,” might think the inquiry related to the ordinary 
processes of tillage, or he might suppose it to be concerned, at least 
primarily, with the conversion of grassland into arable. Perhaps the 
latter meaning was more clearly indicated in the earlier form of the 
questionnaire. But whether this was so or not, the prominence of 
convertible husbandry in the returns and the attention which they 
give to the process of breaking up pasture are striking, and even if 
the emphasis was largely due to the form of the questions asked, the 
fact that the Royal Society should display such peculiar interest in 
this topic would itself be significant. 

The nature of the information makes summary generalization 
impossible, so I must confine myself to examples. 

In the report from the Holme Beacon district of Yorkshire we are 
told that “‘ warpe,’’ which was accounted their best soil, “‘ with once 
ploweinge will bringe Barly without any additionall helpe, and is then 
fitt for Barly againe, beinge thrice plowed, or otherwise after the first 
crope beinge but once plowed t’will bringe wheate, without any sort 
of mannure alsoe, and soe will continue for nigh Twenty yeares fallow- 
ing once every seaventh yeare, beareinge good oates in any of the first 
yeares from the first crope, but noe Beanes untill after the first seaven 
yeares.”’ Clay was treated differently: it was first fallowed for a year, 
being ploughed five times and dressed either with lime or dung, and 
was then sown with wheat, or, in the following spring (with an addi- 
tional ploughing) with barley. Beans followed the next year, with 
after the beans either wheat or barley, ‘‘ and then either Beanes, Oates, 
or fallowe, and soe longe as continued ploweinge fallowed every 4th 
yeare.”’ On sandy ground, the course seems to have been similar 


1 No. 12, p.5. In Dorset it was considered the peas and vetches were ‘‘ rather 
improvers than impoverishers ’’ of the land [No. 10, p. 2]. 
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to that on clay, except that the usual sequence was: Rye, Barley, Oats: 
but we are left to assume that the alternation of three crops and : 
fallow was continued. 

The report on the Liberty of Ripon contains the following clea 
account of convertible husbandry: 

‘Many of late have pared dryed and burned their pasture anc 
worser sorts of groundes—which doth yield three or ffour good Cropps 
the ffirst sowne in Aprill or beginning of May with Barley upon on 
Tillage; the second of Masline sown at Michaelmas following with on: 
Tillage; the third Barley againe sowne in Aprill with two Tillages 0: 
ploweings; the ffourth, Pease, beanes, or oates. And after thes: 
Cropps the spreading thereon a small Quantity of lime and dung, 0: 
marle and dung mixed, maketh good pasture grounds followe.’” 

There is a good deal about convertible husbandry in Sir Norton 
Knatchbull’s account of the district about Ashford in Kent. Some 
of this is none too clearly expressed, but it seems that different soil: 
were somewhat differently treated. The practice on the “‘ cold weep; 
ing ground,” being most clearly described, may be taken as an example 
The pasture was first grazed as close as possible, then ploughed once; 
sown with oats or “small beans” and harrowed. Thereafter the 
course was: Fallow, Wheat, Oats (or Small Beans), Fallow and ther 
Wheat again, “‘after which crop t’will not be fitt to bee continued ir 
Tillage, but we lay it downe for Pasture or Meadow for ten or twelve 
yeares, then we convert it to Tillage.” In another part of the same 
report we read that “‘Cold weeping ground that hath beene Marlc 
dung or lime in the foure yeares tillage wilbe better for Pasture 01 
Meadow then it was before.’ 

I have noticed no signs of convertible husbandry in the othe: 
Kentish reports, nor in those from Dorset and Gloucestershire. 

11. The Treatment of Meadows.—Besides manuring, which I have 
already described, meadows were improved by mowing fern, thistles 
and rushes.5 In the Report on Devon and Cornwall we read of weed: 
being cut four times in summer: in the Gloucestershire report the 

+ No. 23, p. 1. This account may be supplemented by the statement in the 
same report under the heading “‘ Meadows”: ‘‘ Wee lye our warpe & clay 
ground upon Beanes or pease stubble & sand sometymes upon Rye & sometymes 
upon Oate stubble ”’ [ibid., p. 3]. 

* No. 24, p. 1. The same report says: ‘‘ The best way wee know to convert 
Tilled grounds to Meadowe and pasture is, first to lay them downe after wheate 
or masline ”’ [tbid., p. 3]. But this may refer to permanent conversion. 

* No. 28, pp. 1, 2. The expression “‘ foure yeares tillage ’’ presumably 


means the period of tillage during four years of which the land had been undet 
crop. 


* Supra, pp. 33-35- 
° No. to, p. 3; No. 12, p. 8; No. 28, p. 3; No. 31, p. 6. 
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“pulling ”’ of nettles is mentioned! Drains for wet meadows were 
employed in Wharfedale, in Gloucestershire, and in Dorset.2. In the 
last of these counties they used open drains ‘‘in those grounds which 
may likewise reap the benefit of being watred,”’ but ‘‘cover trenches ”’ 
elsewhere.2 The ‘ watering ’’ of meadows, of which Walter Blith 
has so much to say, was practised in Dorset and also in Devon and (or) 
Cornwall. But in contrast to these signs of care, a Yorkshire reporter 
tells us that ‘‘ those meadows and inclosures we have we use them soe 
very Slovenly as nothing can be said of them save that they are Culti- 
vated by the worst of Husbands.” The Report on Devon and Corn- 
wall gives us some indication of the yield of hay: “‘ 12 or 14 trusses, as 
much as 2 men can well lift to horse, are commonlie in an Acre of well 
growne meadow.’ 

From the mass of details recorded in these reports it is impossible 
to generalize. On the whole the care, thought, and energy displayed 
seems to me rather impressive; and I am especially struck with the 
attention that was given to differencesin the soil.? Butit isremarkable 
that none of the reports makes any mention of turnips. And yet we 
can be sure that their evidence relates more especially to advanced 
agricultural practices. That the reports came not from average 
farmers, or even average landlords, but from agricultural leaders of 
considerable education, is on the face of things probable; and we are 
forcibly reminded of this when Mr. Colepresse speaks of having a 
microscope and employs a few words of Greek and Latin, and when we 
find one of the Kentish reporters enforcing a point with a tag from Ovid.® 

REGINALD LENNARD. 

1 No, 12, p. 8; No. 31, p. 6. 

2 No. 22, p. 2; No. 31, p. 6; No. 10, p. 3. Draining of marshland is also 
mentioned in Yorkshire (No. 24, p. 3; No. 25, p. 2) and Kent (No. 28, p. 3). 

3 No. 10, p. 3. 2 NOs 10, Pas, NO i210. 5; 

PINoO26;, p. 6. SING i201 Oo) 

7 Cf. T. H. Marshall, Jethro Tull and the ‘‘ New Husbandry ”’ of the Eighteenth 
Century, in Economic History Review, Vol. II., p. 49. 

8 No. 12, p. 4; No. 29, p.1. The quotation is from the Ars Amatoria, ii., 351: 
vequietus ager bene credita reddit. 


SOME ASPECTS OF JOINT STOCK COMPANIES, 
1844-1900 


HE purpose of this paper is to throw, if possible, some further 
light upon certain aspects of English joint stock companies 


their development since 1844, the date at which such companies 
perhaps assumed their modern form. I have attempted to thro 
further light upon some four points—on the number of companie 
existing in the middle of the nineteenth century, and on their stabilit 
at that date, and upon the increase in their numbers, and the mai 
changes in their quality, that followed upon the introduction of limite 
liability in 1855. To the discussion of these problems are prefac 
some considerations on the general nature at law of joint stock com- 
panies at the time of the passing, in 1844, of the Joint Stock Compani 
Act.1 


I 


What was a joint stock company in the middle of the nineteen 
century ? Some of its main legal characteristics may best be re- 
vealed by comparing this form of industrial organization with th 
partnership of that period. Between the two organizations there 
are several points of difference. 

The company possessed a corporate character. This characteristict 
was an early distinction, and is seen in the charter of the first definites 
joint stock company—the Russia Company formed in 1553.22 Among: 
the various insignia of corporate capacity were the right of perpetual! 
succession and the possession of a common seal. The most important 
privilege accompanying corporate capacity, however, was the right’ 
of the company to sue, or to be sued, through a specific officer of the: 
company. The power to sue, or to be sued, through a public officem 
was at first given only to companies incorporated by charter; then 
it was extended to unincorporated companies which obtained special, 
private Acts of Parliament conferring upon them this power.4 Of 
these Acts, ‘some 100 . . . were passed between 1801 and 1844, 
some being passed before the repeal of the Bubble Act. Some 60 


1 In the references given below Parliamentary Papers are cited by their 
year and volume—e.g., 1844, vii. (119). 


* Scott, Joint Stock Companies, i. 19. 8 Ibid., i. 46. 
* Cf. Lord Eldon’s judgment in Van Sandau v. Moore, 1 Russell, 458. 
46 
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dnsurance companies and 40 other companies had them before the 
MRegistration Act of 1844.” In 1834? less stringent conditions were 
ade for the regulation of companies not incorporated by charter, 
when, to avoid the expense and the delay involved in obtaining private 
‘Acts of Parliament, the Crown, without incorporating a company at 
Bll, could confer upon it, by means of letters patent, certain privileges, 
including the right to sue or to be sued in the name of a public officer. 
Finally this power was granted to all companies upon completing 
registration under the Joint Stock Companies Act of 1844.3 

The company possessed more fixed methods of procedure than the 
partnership. “‘The company had rules for the transaction of its 
business through orders of general meetings as distinguished from 
he prompter, but less formal decisions of a partnership.”* Hence, 
also, the practice was at one time enforced that no company could act 
legally except under the full title by which it had been established.5 

| There was also a difference in numbers between the two types of 
organization. This difference originally was not enforced by law. 
n 1837, however, Bellenden Ker, in his Report on Partnership, stated® 
hat “‘ it is proposed to enact that, henceforth, no partnership consist- 
ing of more than 15 members [perhaps 10] shall be legal, unless it is 
formed by a deed or agreement in writing, which shall state . . .”’— 
unless, that is, it becomes subject to regulations which render it no 
longer a partnership but a joint stock company. The first legislative 
distinction, however, occurred in the Registration Act of 1844,’ wherein 
a joint stock company was defined as a commercial partnership with 
more than 25 members or with a capital divided into freely transferable 
shares. 

: There was a difference between the two organizations in the 
activity of the members. In a company a large number—generally 
the majority—of the members were sleeping partners; in a partnership 
the majority were active, only one or two being sleeping partners.® 


1 Shannon, Economic Journal, Economic History Supplement, ii. 274. 
24 and 5 Will. IV., c. 94. 8 7 and 8 Vict., c. IIo. 
A TScott, op. cit., 1. 45. 5 bid., 1. £9. 8 1844, vii. (119), p. 250. 


7 7 and 8 Vict., c. 110, s. 2. This definition was changed in 1856, and there- 
after no company could have less than 7 members, while all firms with more 
than 20 members had to register under the Joint Stock Companies Act. 
(Failure so to register did not, at first, render the firm illegal, but only involved 
the imposition of certain legal disabilities—the liability of such companies was 
unlimited, nor could they sue, although they were capable of being sued, and 
they could not pay dividends—Joint Stock Companies Act, 1857 (20 and 21 
Vict., c. 14), s. 28. The penalty, however, was changed to illegality, by the Act 
of 1862, for all companies formed thereafter.) 

8 Sleeping partners being discouraged by the existence of unlimited liability— 
v. Palmer, Company Law, ed. 14, p. 6, and Scott, op. cit., i. 443. 
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In a company, moreover, it was not necessary that even the sub: 
scribers to the memorandum should be active. 

Generally, also,? the transference of shares in a partnership requirec 
that all the members of the firm approved both of the transfer anc 
of the proposed partner. In a company there was, within certair 
limitations considered to be essential for the discouragement of stock 
jobbing, legally a free market in the shares. In practice, however 
this privilege was utilized only by public companies, private companies‘ 
preferring to resemble partnerships in their attitude to share transfers 

As a consequence of these last two characteristics of the company 
whereby many of its members were isolated from the management! 
it was considered necessary to enact that companies should be sub+ 
ject to greater publicity than partnerships. Thus companies whi 
obtained private Acts were required to keep a register of members.® 
Ker, however, in his Report on Partnership considered that a register 
of members was inadequate, and further wished that the provisions 
should apply to all companies. He desired the registration of th 
deed of settlement, containing certain specified particulars, and th 
enforcement of notification of changes in these particulars.’ Also, 
“concerning periodical returns of the state of the affairs of th 
company, or for the appointment of auditors of the accounts,” h 
considered’ “‘ that the best course would be to leave these matters t 
the agreements and provisions of the parties interested.” As a result 
of such publicity, he considered that fraud would be decreasedJ 
Further, “as regards publicity, it may be observed, that although it 
is not now compulsory to give notice of the formation of a partnership,) 
yet it is requisite to give notice of its dissolution, and it would see 
that notice of the formation was at least as essential as notice of th 
dissolution.”® A number of these regulations to ensure publicit 
were imposed on companies with privileges conferred on them by 
letters patent under the Act of 1837.1° 

The last important difference between partnerships and companies: 
was that the latter obtained, in 1855, limited liability, while en com- 


1 Palmer, op. cit., 52. 

2 Scott, op. cit., i. 442-3. 

° Cf. the Partnership Act, 1890, s. 24, sub-sect. 7, ‘‘no person may be intro- 
duced as a partner without the consent of all existing partners.”’ Cf. lindl@s 
On Partnership, ed. 9, p. 448, and Pollock, Law of Partnership, 85- ve 

4 Scott, op. cit., i. 45-6. 

5 Although private companies existed in fact in the middle of the nineteenthi 
century, no distinction was made at law between public and private companies: 
until 1907. 

§ Eldon, op. cit., 458 seq. 7 1844, vii. (119), p. 250. 

§ OD. Cit. Pi25t. ® Ibid. 

10 7 Will. IV. and 1 Vict., c. 73, ss. 6-20. 
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andite partnerships—.e., partnerships with the liability of some of 
he partners limited—though legal after 1867,) never flourished. 

Such were the general legal features of joint stock companies in 
(1862. It is necessary to distinguish, however, between several types 
of joint stock companies: 


(i.) Unincorporated and unregistered. 
(ii.) Incorporated by Royal Charter. 
(iii.) Incorporated by private Act of Parliament. 
(iv.) With privileges conferred upon them by Letters Patent. 
(v.) Incorporated by Registration under the Companies Acts. 


Originally joint stock companies were unincorporated, unregistered, 
and unrecognized by the lawas such. They were merely large partner- 
ships. The first distinction occurred in 1553,3 when a large partner- 
ship was granted a charter by the Crown and became an incorporated 
company. Such incorporated companies had—and still have—very 
extensive powers.4 ‘‘ At common law a corporation created by the 


1 By 30 and 31 Vict., c. 131, ss. 4-8. Such partnerships required to register 
themselves in the same way as joint stock companies, and to subject themselves 
to the same regulations, as regards the number of members, etc. That is, they 
were companies whose directors or managers were subject to unlimited liability, 
but whose shareholders had limited liability. They never became popular. 
Only six such en commandite partnerships were formed, and two of these 
retained the unlimited liability of the directors for only a short period (v. 1896, 
ix. (342), QQ. 56-61, 1454-62). An attempt had been made two years before, by 
Bovill’s Act, 28 and 29 Vict., c. 46, to introduce en commandite partnerships. 
This Act, however, stated only that those persons are partners, and therefore 
subject to unlimited liability, who not merely participate in profits, but who 
so participate in the profits in such wise as to constitute a relation of principal 
and agent between the person taking the profits and those actually carrying on 
the business. And this, moreover, was merely making statute law what was 
already case law—by Cox v. Hickman (1860, 8 H.L.C., 268, 306). Thelater attempt 
of 1867 to introduce en commandite partnership was subject to so many limitations 
that the measure was of no value. En commandite partnership, however, was 
finally introduced by the Limited Partnership Act, 1997 (7 Edw. VII., c. 24). 

2 The partnerships unrecognized at law were of two types. The majority 
were created by a deed of co-partnership. A few, however, worked patents 
obtained by individuals without public issue of shares at a fixed price, but by 
means of the vendor selling certain fractions of his patent as best as he could, 
and calls being made on the shares so created as capital was required (R. R. Formoy, 
Historical Foundations of Company Law, p. 21). 3 Scott, op. ctt., i. 19. 

4 It appears to be doubtful whether or no these powers included a limitation 
of liability. Shareholders appeared to be of the opinion that this privilege was 
included (cf. Parliamentary Debates, xxix. 785). Yet, on the other hand, an 
Act was passed in 1662 (Statutes, v. 419, and Scott, i. 228, 270, 344) conferring 
this privilege on certain specified companies—a measure which would not have 
been necessary had limited liability followed the granting of a Charter, zpso facto. 
The Committee on Middle Class Savings noted that the Crown had the right 
to limit liability by charter, but that this power was seldom exercised (1850, 
xix. (588), p. ili). 
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King’s charter has power . . . to deal with its property, to bind itself 
by contracts, and so complete is this corporate autonomy that it is, 
unaffected even by a direction contained in the creating charter in 
limitation of the corporate powers. . . .”} 

In the latter half of the sixteenth century, also, a third type of 
company arose. These were companies formed by private or special 
Act of Parliament. This type of organization flourished especially 
during “‘ the canal-constructing movement, a movement which followed 
closely on Brindley’s success in the construction of the Bridgewater 
Canal under the Acts obtained in 1759 and 1760 by the Duke of Bridge- 
water.’ Originally such private Acts sanctioned only the formation 
of the company, but it was later found necessary to introduce clauses 
which conferred upon companies so formed the right to sue and to 
be sued through some public officer of the company—a right which 
at that time was the main advantage of corporate capacity.® 

However, to obtain a private Act of Parliament was an expensive 
method of forming a company. Hence, in 1834,5 the Crown was 
enabled, “‘ by letters patent,” to grant to any trading company any of 
the privileges which it was competent to grant by any Charter of 
Incorporation, ‘‘ especially the privilege of suing and being sued in 
the name of an officer, upon such terms and conditions as his Majesty 
should think fit.” 

Finally, in 1844, the fifth type of joint stock company appeared. 
Any company, registering itself under the Companies Acts, was thereby — 
granted corporate capacity, including the right to sue or be sued in 
the name of a public officer, and, after 1885,° companies thus formed 

1 Palmer, op. cit., 3. 2 Ibid., 4. 

3 Eldon, op. cit., 458-60. Later, it was found necessary, owing to the continual _ 
transference of shares, to introduce a clause which rendered liable both past and 
present members of the company, “‘ that those, who had been members, should © 
continue liable although they had transferred their interest, and that those, 
who became members, should also be liable; an enrolment of the names of both 
of the one and of the other being required’’ (p. 460). Lord Eldon observed 


that this clause ‘‘ had a very considerable operation; and it was wonderful to 
observe, how much, after it was adopted, the passion for becoming members of. 
these companies diminished.’’ 

“Waterston, A Cyclopedia of Commercial, Mercantile ... Law, 1863, 
p. 198, gives the following figures as the expenses for certain private Acts: 
London and Birmingham Railway (112} miles), payment for Act of Incorpora- 
tion, £72,868; North Midland Railway (72 miles), £40,588; Great Western Rail- 
way (114 miles), £38,710; Southampton Railway (75 miles), expended in Taising 
capital, procuring Act, £39,040; Liverpool and Manchester Railway, Parliament-_ 
ary and Law expenditure, £28,465. Cf. Clifford, Private Bill Legislation, ii. 
716-51, for the fees on Private Acts generally. ® 4 and 5 Will. IV.,c. 94. 

* Carr, Law of Corporations, 1905, p. 108, points out that attempts had 
previously been made to accomplish this end: 


“This was to be done in two ways: first by mutual agreement between the 
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Iso received the right of limited liability. This fifth type of company? 
toon became the most important in numbers, and is today the greatest 
economic significance.” 


Il 


: The Annual Returns by the Registrar of Joint Stock Companies 
f the number of companies in existence in each year commence 
1884. One year earlier there is an isolated return,? but it is of 


ersons inside the company, it was sought to restrict the members’ liability to 
ersons outside: the persons outside the company were supposed to have notice 
f the arrangement between the persons inside. This attempt was frustrated 
y the decision of the Lord Chancellor, who applied to the company ‘ the 
tinciple of partnership as understood in this country, namely, that every 
erson engaged in a partnership is liable “‘ solidarily.””’’’ [In re Sun Fire and 
ife Assuvance Co. (Greenwood’s Case), 3 De. 9, M. 9, at pp. 475-6.] 

“In the second place, members of a company endeavoured to lessen their 
ersonal liability by a special agreement between themselves and the persons 
ealing with the company. The plan, although less convenient, was more 
ccessful.’’ [In re Atheneum Life Assurance Society (Durham’s Case), 4 K. and 
+ 517-] 

1 The position of the unincorporated companies after 1862 was somewhat 
bscure. From 1825 to 1862, such companies were not illegal at common law. 
et they were not recognized by it, and so they had “‘ abundant opportunities 
r malversion and fraud ’’ (Clapham, Economic History, i. 195). Their position 
as changed by section 4 of the Act of 1862. According to Lindley, “‘ the fourth 
ection says imperatively that no company, association or partnership [consisting 
f more than 10 persons for banking or 20 for any other business] shall be formed 
uftey the 2nd of November, 1862, except as therein mentioned. From this it 
ollows that companies, associations, and partnerships required to register 
nder that section [namely, with more than 20 members, except for banks] are 
legal if not registered. .. . Companies formed before the znd of November, 
862, and required by the Companies Act, 1862, to register under it, are not 
legal, although the consequences of non-registration are severe [see § 210]”’ 
On Companies, 135). That is, companies formed before November 2, 1862, and 
nincorporated (by Charter, Act, Letters Patent or Registration under the 
mpanies Act) are not illegal, either at common law or by statute. Companies 
ormed on or after November 2, 1862, and not incorporated, are illegal, not at 
sommon law, but by Statute (cf. Pollock, Law of Partnership, ed. 12, 10-12, and 
Palmer, Company Law, ed. 14, 411-3). 

2 It is upon certain aspects of this fifth type of company that this paper 
endeavours to throw further light. 

3 1883, Ixiv. (c. 3542), 489. This return gives 7,799 as the number of 
ompanies existing in England and Wales in February, 1883. An earlier state- 
nent, before the 1877 Committee—1877, viii. (365), QQ. 87-9—gave the number 
»f companies then in operation as 7,000, but added that as many of these as 
,000 had failed to make the annual returns required by the Registrar, and that 
t could be concluded, therefore, that many of these 5,000 were now defunct; 
hat they were companies which had failed, but which had not informed the 
Registrar of their liquidation, so that he could delete them from his register, 
1 more usually, that they were abortive companies which had never actually 
ome into existence. 
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doubtful accuracy. Before 1883, however, there are a few miscella- 
neous returns which can be used as a basis for the formation of 
estimates of the number in existence. In this section I have attempted 
to make these calculations for certain dates,1 and in the next, by re-- 
casting the figures given in these official returns into a slightly different : 
form, to estimate the stability of these early companies. 
Professor W. R. Scott has discussed the period up to 1720, Im! 
which year the Bubble Act? came into force.* This measure was re-- 
inforced by an Act of 17334 designed to repress stock-jobbing. As‘ 
a result of these enactments unincorporated companies, whether ° 
speculative or reasonably sound in nature, were no longer formed,?' 
and Matthew Green® could complain no longer that— 


““ Most schemes as money-snares I hate, 
And bite not at projectors bait, 
Sufficient wrecks appear each day 
And yet fresh fools are cast away.”’ 


Yet unincorporated enterprise was not completely discouraged, 
for later in the century some traces of unincorporated joint stock 
companies are found.? Such organizations did exist in the metal 


1 These calculations are only estimates, and although based upon official 
sources, may involve considerable errors. But it is hoped that they are as 
accurate as the existing data permit. 

#.0.Geo.laacy 55, 3 Scott, i. 437-8. 

aa7iGeo. IE, Girs: 

5 With two exceptions which were granted special charters of incorporation 
(Shannon, op. cit., 268 and 1844, vii. (119), p. 248), all unincorporated companies 
became illegal under the Bubble Act, 1719 (in force from June, 1720). The Act, 
however, was highly unintelligible and remained practically a dead letter (Shannon, 
op. cit., 268-70. Cf. Parliamentary Debates, N.S., xiii. 1019 seq.). According — 
to Ker (1844, vii. (119), p. 249), ‘‘ the severity of this enactment had the usual 
effect of excessive penal legislation.’’ Later, in the nineteenth century, since 
the Act had thus become a dead letter, Lord Eldon, in the House of Lords 
(Parliamentary Debates, N.S., xii. 127 seq.), gave notice of his intention to bring in 
a Bill to prevent the transfer of shares in companies before they had the sanction 
of a Charter or Act of Parliament. He wished to prevent “ stockjobbing,”” 
which had been renewed in 1824-25, without taking the drastic intention of the 
Bubble Act, and preventing altogether the formation of companies. But he 
subsequently apologized to the House (ibid., xii. 196 seq.) for not having pro- 
ceeded with the Bill, on the ground that it would have involved questions which 
were pending before him judicially. The Act of 1733 (7 Geo. II., c. 18) also 
ceased to be effective, although it was not repealed until 1860 (23 and 24 Vict., 
#25), 

The Bubble Act was never enforced in Scotland (Green’s Encyclopedia of the 


Laws of Scotland, ed. 3, iv. 3), although it was pleaded in 1730 in Masons of 
Lanark v. Hamilton (Morison’s Dictionary, 14554) 


® In his poem, The Spleen, 1737. 
’ In 1767 it was found necessary to pass an Act (7 Geo III., c. 48) to limit 
jobbing in stocks and shares (by forbidding stockholders to vote unless they had 


. 
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rades—certainly in the raw material sections of the brass and copper 
ndustries there were joint stock companies.!_ And these companies, 
oreover, must have been mainly unincorporated companies, for, in 
767, when the Warmley Company sought incorporation, “all the other 
rass and copper companies petitioned vehemently against the proposal. 
ey complained that the Warmley Company were not worthy of 
pecial treatment.’ Companies of this nature also existed in the 
extile trades.? Nevertheless, the majority of the companies during 
his period were incorporated companies, legislation being passed for 
anking and insurance companies and for public works undertakings, 
nd it was only during the second quarter of the nineteenth 
entury, after but not wholly attributable to the repeal of the Bubble 
ct in 1825, that “the tide of unincorporated company enterprise 
ose.”’ During 1824-5 over 600 companies were projected; but 
he majority were ephemeral. ‘“‘ Out of 624 schemes thrown up... 
only] 127 were still in existence in 1827, with an aggregate paid-up 
apital of {15,200,000 whose current value was {9,300,000.”4 A 
imilar boom, in which most of the companies proved short-lived, 
ccurred in 1836-7—especially in mining and railway companies.® 
rom 1844 we have official returns giving the annual number of 
ompanies registered,® while certain other returns are sufficient to 
orm the basis of estimates of the number of companies in existence. 
A Government paper of 1845’ states that, on September 5, 1844, 
here were 965 companies registered. An estimate of the following 
ear,8 on a revised basis, gives 994 companies or 938 excluding 
Irish companies and English branches of Scottish companies.® These 
38, it is to be observed, include companies incorporated by Act 
r Charter, or privileged by Letters Patent, as well as companies 
stablished by deed, for the Act of 1844, upon which the return was 
ased, stated that ‘‘all companies, whether incorporated by Act of 


eld their stock for at least six months), thereby showing that some companies, 
even if only incorporated companies, were in existence. Moreover, Postlethwayt 
(Dictionary, ed. 4, 1774) desired the suppression of all companies. 

1 Lipson, Economic History of England, 1. 176-7. 

2 Hamilton, Brass and Copper Industries, p. 155. 

8 Cf. Lipson, op. cit., ii. IOI, 110-1. 

4 Clapham, op. cit., i. 272, based on English, Complete View of . . . Jotnt 
Stock Companies, p. 28. 

5 Levi, A History of British Commerce (ed. 1872), pp. 229-30. It is only in 
this century that companies begin to be formed for industrial rather than for 
trading purposes. By 1875, 95 per cent. of the companies were formed for such 
purposes, according to Newmarch (1877, viii. (419), Q. 286). 

6 For 1856-65, these returns have been corrected by Shannon, of. cit., il. 421. 
7 1845, xlvil. (577). 
8 1846, xliii. (504). ® Shannon, op. cit., ii. 420. 
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Parliament or by Charter, or privileged by Letters Patent, or estab- 
lished by deed of settlement, existing on November I, 1844, were : 
required to register themselves within three months of the Act, giving + 
their name, purpose, and place of business, but were otherwise exempt : 
from the provisions of the Act unless they wished to bring themselves ; 
within it.’ 

Greater reliability can be placed upon a detailed return* which | 
gives, up to March 31, 1858, the following particulars of limited | 
companies established by deed and registered under the Act of 1856: 


! 


Formed Prior to | Formed After 


the Act. the Act. 
Type of Company. iti: bn. Ale? ao tone ome 
No. Bankrupt) no | 
Formed,| 0% March-\ rovmed. | Bankrupt. 
| 31, 1858. 
A. Limited Companies: 
(1) For the use of money ao 4 a 325: = 
(2) Public works ade =e 66 I 140-5 I 
(3) Manufacturing a ee 23 2 112 | 3 
4) Mines, quarries ae A 32 4 143 6 
5) Trades or business ... ti I5 I 69 9 
(6) Private buildings, use or oc- 
cupation of land ... aed 9 I 19 “se 
(7) Building—public and com- 
mercial he ar aps 16 I 49 I 
(8) Shipping wee ae se rs —_— 37 4 
(9) Publishing, printing wae 3 — 15 — 
(10) Miscellaneous ae as — — 8 I 
a 
181 | pte) 624 |! 25% 
B. Unlimited Companies ca S54 | 2 12 : — 
| 


This total of 770 (181-+624—10—25) limited companies includes 
some companies which probably proved abortive, namely, among 
those formed after the Act. On the other hand, it excludes 41 com- 
panies which had been formed prior to the Act, but which did not 
register under the Act until after March 31, 1858. Further, it is 
+ R. R. Formoy, Historical Foundations of Company Law, pp. 69-70. | 
* 1857-8, lili. (324). 
* Corresponding figures for Scotland and Ireland (for limited companies) © 


are; 
Prior to Act. After Act. 
—_——— SM! ———____ —_—_————_. 
Formed. Bankrupt. Formed. Bankrupt. 
Scotland att 3 — 29 = 
Ireland oa 20 —_— 29 ae 


: 
4 Also there were many companies in existence about 1850, which had 
never registered at all.—1850, xix. (588), QQ. 267-9. 
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ecessary to include companies in existence with unlimited liability. 
})f those existing prior to the Act, there were 354 which had already 
-registered (less 2 bankruptcies), and 102 which had still to re- 
gister, while 12 had been formed since the Act. This gives a total 
£1,277 (770+ 41+352+102+12), less the percentage (say 35 per cent.) 
Of 624 which proved abortive.1_ Thus, at March 31, 1858, there would 
€ approximately 1,000 companies in existence.” 

The following table may show more clearly than the words the 
xact calculations of the preceding paragraph: 


. Limited. 
(x) Formed prior to the Act, and re-registered No. registered 181 
under it as Limited Companies No. bankrupt 10 
—— L7I 
(2) Formed and registered since the Act... No. registered 624 
No. bankrupt 25 
ea. kant 59° 
(3) Formed prior to the Act, still in existence, 
but not yet re-registered? Se .... No. existing 41 
. Unlimited. 
(4) Formed prior to the Act, and re-registered No. registered 354 
as unlimited No. bankrupt 2 
ge 352 
' (5) Formed and registered after the Act ... No. registered 12 
-—— 12 
(6) Formed prior to the Act and not yet re- 
registeredé =e ae ... No. existing 102 
— 102 
Total Tees 
. Deduct, to allow for 35% abortiveness in (2) and (5). 
aes (2) “te re see ave 218 
B50 45) 4s “ee 768 te ban 4 
— 22'2 
Net total 1,055 


1 In the 1860’s about 30 to 40 per cent. of the companies proved to be abortive 
Levi, Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, xxxiii. 7, and Shannon, op. cit., 
i. 402). Even in the eighties, ‘‘ about a quarter of all company formations were 
bortive’’ (D. H. Macgregor, Economic Journal, xxxix. 496). Also, in the 
860’s, about 65 per cent. of the formations were either abortive or ephemeral 
Levi, op. cit.), but this was reduced to about 50 per cent. by the nineties (1896, 
x. (342), Q- 1398). 

2 This, and subsequent estimates, assume that the official returns do not 
contain gaps. 

3 This figure, 41 added to 181, agrees with the figures of 222 given by 1859, 
xxvii. (188), as the number of companies existing at the time of the passing of 
the Act, and which were ultimately re-registered under that Act as limited 
companies—a check on the working. 

4 Obtained as follows: Of the companies in existence at the time of the 
passing of the Act, 678 ultimately re-registered, 222 with limited liability, and 
the remaining 456 with unlimited liability. The return, 1857-8, iii. (324), 
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For an estimate of the number at June 1, 1864, there are the 
following figures! of companies established by deed and registered 
under the Companies Acts: 


Limited Companies. Unlimited. 
Date of 3 . . 
Formation. | Number | No. Exist-| No. Sup-: Fate Registered. Exist- i. 
Registered. 175 2 June posed to be’ Un- ing. n- 
eB ‘| 1, 1864. | Existing: known. known. 
Before July 
17, case | 222 170 ae ms 456 375.:|. 
July 17 to 
Dec. 31, 185 211 gI a 7 4 4 — 
», 1857 ft 348 144 — 9 6 2 — 
se eSeletel cod | PAS 124 — EZ 3 2 — 
yr rS590.<-| 259 137 — Pp owes 6 5 — 
, 1660...| 9300 212 — ie er 2 6 6 — 
Ay eLOOL 2. 421 286 —_ ale 22 ee 4 4) =e 
Ae Galery wae 436 334 — | 25 2 ri 
»» 1863 ...| G92 427 167 jay Io 9 , 
June 1, 1864 436 4 416 | — _— te 
Total 3,696 1,929 583 159 | 497 | 408 — 
| 


The following calculations may now be made: 
{ Limited 1,929 


Number “ existing’’ . + Unlimited "408 
ath 2,337 
Number “ supposed to be existing ”’ “ee ona 583 
nem 583 
2,9208 
Less 35% abortiveness ... as ne Ee 1,022 
1,022 
1,898 
Add 50% of “‘ fate unknown”’ = me 80 
80 
1,978* 


\ 


shows that, of the 222 limited companies, 181 had already re-registered by March 
31, 1858, and that 41 were re-registered after that date. It also shows that of 
the 456 companies retaining unlimited liability, 354 had already re-registered, 
leaving 102 still to re-register. As all of these 102 were later re-registered, it is 
clear that none of them should be deducted as allowance for bankruptcies prio: 
to March 31, 1858. (Similarly with the 41 subsequent registrations with limited 
liability.) 1 1864, lviii. (452). 2 Not definitely known to bein operation. _ 
* Corresponding figures are: for Scotland, 137; for Ireland, 147; and for the 
Stanneries, 30. ‘ 
‘ The estimates exclude companies, existing at the various dates, which were 
formed before the 1856 Act, but had not yet registered and which failed before 
registering under the Act. They also exclude “ all Joint Stock Companies havin, 
special Acts of Parliament and which are registered at the office of the Registra 
of Joint Stock Companies ’’—21 under the Joint Stock Companies Act, 1856 
(August, 1856, to March, 1857), and 8 under the Joint Stock Companies Acts, 
1856, 1857 (September, 1857, to March, 1862).—1864, lviii. (433). : 


i 
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From this table it appears that there would be about 2,000 registered 
mpanies actually in existence or in operation in the middle of 1864. 
he table also shows that there were about 2,900 companies on the 
gister at this date, but not all of them would be in existence. This 
itter total includes the companies actually in existence, the abortive 
mpanies which had not been struck off the register, and some sundry 
mpanies whose fate or present condition was not known. The figure 

2,900 thus represents the number of companies officially supposed 

be in existence. 

It is possible to offer some verification of both these estimates. 

e latter figure, giving 2,900 as the number of companies on the 
gister, or officially supposed to be in existence, may be compared 
ith the total of 2,917 given by the Registrar! in evidence before 
e Committee of 1867, when he quoted the following particulars of 
he companies formed up to the end of 1866: 


Companies Companies Companies in 
Date of Registered. Dissolved. | Extstence. 

Registration. ’ ue ; 3 : 
Old. | New. | Total.| Old. | New. . Total. Total. 
862(Nov.2toDec.31r) 72 80 | 152 | 14 17 31 | I21 
863... oie 23 22 lal eG 2A Date SRY 2053. uae L574 567 
Bod. > oe. es ues 74 897 O14 2 D7 tee L735 741 
ae ir Le 919 | 936 3 96 | “99 837 
BOO. 5. bes 8 668 676; — 25 | 25 651 
| Total nee | 137' -35265) | 3,402" 23 : 462 485 2,917 


The estimate of 2,000 as the number of companies actually in 
xistence is supported by the results of the recent investigation by 
r. H. A. Shannon,? who concludes that, in 1865, there were 2,004 
ompanies actually in existence—excluding companies for gas, water, 
nd local halls.? 


Ill 


The figures utilized in the previous section as the basis for the calcu- 
ation of the number of companies in existence may also be used to 
hrow some light upon company stability at this date. The following 
re the relevant figures, thrown into a slightly different form: 


1 1867, x. (329), Q. 139. The figures include companies “in suspended 
nimation.’’—Q. 140. 

2 Economic Journal, Economic History Supplement, ii. 396-424. 

8 528 companies for gas, water, and local halls had been formed, 1856-65, 
ut not all of them would be in existence in 1865. 

4 18509, xxvii. (188); 1864, lviii. (452); 1867, x. (329), Q. 139. Cf. also 1862, 
v. (58), and 1863, Ixviii. (24), (388), and (450), where other data may be obtained. 
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Number (No. Operating Percent- |No. Operating Percent- | 
Year. Registered in at July 31, | age at June tI, 
that Year. | 1859. ‘pantalones 1864. 
ie | 
July 17 to Dec. 
31, 1856 Be 211 134 64 | gI 
1857 cae ee 348 232 67 144 
TESS" -., Aes 276 199 72 124 
Jan.1 to July 31, 
1859 ... oes 175 174 99 = 
Jan. 1 to Dec. 31, 
1859 ... Ace 289 — — 137 
£56024%.. a 366 — — 212 
TOOLMr ose zee 421 — — 286 
T8620 94. Si 436 = meer 334 
TSOSMEI Ae 524 _— — | 427 


The figures for 1866 can be similarly tabulated: 


- 2 Percentage 
Year. | No. Registered.| No. Operating. Surviving pies 866. 
RASS OS ea ee ae ee ey ae 
1862 (Nov.-Dec.) ... 152 121 80 
1863 ae ied 724 567 78 
1864 “EC Aa: 914 741 81 


1865 ace dev 936 | 837 89 


The percentages may now be tabulated: 


Length of Percentage Survival after these Years in— 
Existence. : ¥§ 
apart 1859. 1865.2 | 1880. 
| 

I 72 pee | 92 

2 67 — | 81 

3 64 75 

3 is 60 38 

5 = O 

3 = oe ae 

4 _ itis 


The figure 427 includes only companies definitely known to be in existence. . 
The 167 companies ‘‘ supposed to be in existence ’’ have been deducted from the | 
number registered and omitted from the companies taken as being in existence. | 
In so far as this introduces error, it renders the 82 per cent. an under-estimate. 

* According to Levi, Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, 1870, p. 17, the: 
average life of a company at 1865 was 18 months. Also (ibid., p. 7), one. 
company out of three was abortive, and not more than one out of three lasted _ 
any time. At the beginning of the present century, Sir Sidney Chapman con. 
sidered that “on the whole the generalization is true that the life of a (private] 
business is three generations. The third generation may perhaps be lived out 
in the form of a joint stock company” (Lancashire Cotton Industry, p. 171). 
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Since the method of the present investigation was to observe the 
umbers of companies registered in certain successive years, and to 
scertain how many of these had failed before three different dates 
(1859, 1864, and 1866), the figures above have the following inter- 
retation. Considering 1864, for example, it can be deduced that 
f the companies formed in 1863, 82 per cent. were in existence in 
864; that 77 per cent. of the companies formed in 1862 existed in 
864; that 68 per cent. of the companies formed in 1861 existed in 
mas - 

The results of the investigations by Professor Macgregor! into the 
ortality of companies formed in 1880, and by Mr. Shannon? into 
hose formed 1856-65, are added for purposes of comparison. In 
hese two investigations a procedure different from that used here 
as adopted. In the former all the companies formed in a certain 
ear were taken, and their survival rates (that is, the number which 
ailed after one year of life, after two years, after three years, etc.) 
ere calculated. Thus the figures in the columns of 1865 and 1880 
ssess a different interpretation. It may be concluded that of the 
sompanies formed in 1880, for example, 92 per cent. survived one year; 
hat 81 per cent. survived two years; that after five years 58 per cent. 
f the companies formed in 1880 were still in existence. 

An important point in the composition of the statistics should be 
oted. For the columns of 1859, 1864, and 1866 abortive companies 
are included in both the figures used for the number of companies 
registered and for the number in existence.* For 1865 and 1880, 
abortive companies are deducted from both series. This renders the 
two sets of figures more comparable than if, for 1859, 1864, and 1866, 


The average life of a company is longer today than formerly, even although the 
companies of the nineteenth century used to hang on longer once they started 
to make losses than does the modern company. This tenacious spirit of hanging 
on to the very last meant that most of the companies which went into liquidation 
had huge liabilities and were utterly ruined (v. 1877, viii. (419), QQ. 2197-8, 2454-5, 
2468-70). Such a tenacious spirit of the earlier companies was due to a number 
of causes, such as the desire to postpone for as long a time as possible the neces- 
sity of incurring the heavy costs of winding up, or on account of the hope that 
trade might recover, or more probably, the hope of the entrepreneurs that they 
might re-imburse themselves at the expense of others. “‘ For if he [the entre- 
preneur] withdraws at once he will have lost all he has of his own; and if he 
allows the speculation to run on, any additional loss will fall on his creditors; and 
any gain will come to himself’’ (Marshall, Principles, p. 590). 
1 Economic Journal, xxxix., 495. 
2 Op. cit., ii. 424, Table D. Mr. Shannon excludes companies for gas, water, 
and local halls when making his analysis. 

8 In trying to estimate the actwal number in existence, in the previous section, 
however, it was of course necessary to deduct the estimated number of abortive 
companies. 
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the actual number in existence (abortive companies deducted) hae 
been taken as a percentage of fofal registrations (which include 
abortive companies), and compared with the other percentages whic 
represent the actual number of existing companies as a percentage 
actual formations. 

It has been suggested that the results of each method of investig 
tion possess an alternative interpretation, which would render the 
more comparable. It was suggested that, from the columns of 185 
1864, and 1866, it could be deduced that of the companies existing 
in (say) 1864, 82 per cent. were at least one year old, that 77 
per cent. were at least two years old, and that 68 per cent. were three 
or more years old, and so on. Similar conclusions, it was held, could 
be derived from the columns of 1865 and 1880—that, of the companies 
existing in 1881,! 92 per cent. were at least one year old; that of those 
existing in 1882, 81 per cent. were at least two years old; that of those 
existing in 1885, 58 per cent. were at least five years old. 

Although this interpretation is invalid, a comparison of the 
figures for the different years on this basis would be valuable 
and so the necessary calculations have been made in the table be+ 
low, for the years in which all the required figures are available 
(Abortive figures are included in all columns.) 


: . No. and Percentage of Companies on the Register 
SeTLOd SEYeTEG at the Following Dates which have Survived. 
1864. 1882. | 1885. 
j a ree Per Cent. i ae Pes Cent. Per Centl 
EVAR verre cc ere 427 14°6 —_— ee — 
27 years... ee Ai sey eee 636 82 | — — 
3 ” eee eee eee | 286 9'8 bi en ae / er 4 = 
408 e ea ide ot 212 73 _ ww) |) ie 
Sxiwe ee a ons se 137 4°7 — — 456 5° 
6 ” eee eee eee I24 4°2 — — — a 
Total on Register ... 2,920 7,799* 8,146 


It is scarcely permissible to deduce any conclusions from the: 
comparison of these three isolated years, and so it cannot be said that! 
the figures above throw any further light upon the well-known axiom: 
of the progressive decrease in business risk—that, with the passage: 
of time, the percentage of old companies on the register tends to 
grow, and the percentage of new companies to decrease, so that’ 
the average expectation of life of companies will tend to rise (up: 

* Observe that the year referred to is 1881, 1882 . . . and not 1880. 


* Actually this is the total on the register for 1883, but it is the date nearest 
to 1882 for which there is an estimate of the number of companies in existence. 
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jo a point), on account of the very fact that, by their survival 
p to date, the average age of the companies on the register has 
ghereby risen.1 

Tf, in 1864, just under 50 per cent. of the companies had been in 
xistence for more than six years, a considerable improvement in 
ompany stability must have occurred in the middle of the nineteenth 
entury, between 1840 and 1865. For the data of 1840 suggest that 
pt that date companies were generally of the most hazardous nature.” 
o reliable figures of the period before the Act of 1844 exist, but some 
f the statements of William Parkes, a witness before the Committee 
f 1843, may perhaps be taken as fairly reliable. He said:3 “ I should 
Say that there had been an entire loss upon every joint stock company 
ormed for the purpose of what we call trading, that is to say, assuming 
he trading and commercial functions of individuals; I should put 
own the whole of the class, from my experience of a number of 
ompanies of a similar character, as a total loss, generally more than 
, loss, inasmuch as the subscribers or individuals had to provide 
onsiderable sums in winding-up the affairs, besides what they con- 
ributed originally in share capital.’’ Successful exceptions were 
rery few4—possibly some navigation companies,’ insurance companies,® 
T gas companies.? And even these exceptions were not successful 
for long. Again, he states later:® ‘“‘I know, from my own knowledge 
of the state of the town of Birmingham, where I resided ten years, 
that all the companies for the manufacture of different metals, putting 
£30,000, £40,000, or £50,000 of deposit together in the nature of joint 
stock capital, every one of them failed; I do not know that there is 
one of ten years’ standing in existence now. I put a question last 
week, happening to be there, to an intelligent professional man; we 
went over the several companies formed in the years 1824-5 and 
1829-30 and we did not find one company now existing of that period.’’ 


IV 


Before 1844 there was nominally unlimited liability of all share- 
holders; but in actual practice, owing to the cumbersome nature of 
the law, it was not practicable for creditors to pursue the poorer 
shareholders, and so it was only the richer shareholders who were 


1 One may compare the expectation of life of a population which rises up to 
a certain point as the average age of its members rises from infancy. 

2 Cf. Clapham, op. ctt., ii. 135. 

3 1843, xi. (523), Pp. 224, Q. 2352. 4 Tbid., Q. 2355- 

5 Ibid., Q. 2356. 8 Ibid. 7 Ibid., Q. 2357: 

8 Ibid., Q. 2469. Cf. Q. 2487. ‘‘ The joint stock companies of Yorkshire 
and Stafford, as far as I have understood, have all been ruinous concerns; most of 
the new Cornish mining companies I have understood have realized great losses.”’ 
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subject to unlimited liability.1 The 1841-3 Committee did not ri 
commend any change in the law,? in spite of the advocacy by man 
witnesses* of the introduction of a limitation to liability. The Act « 
1844, however, brought some improvements‘ which had the effect « 
making all, and not merely the richest and best-known, shareholde: 
liable in actual practice to unlimited liability. In the Committee 
of the early ’fifties the subject of limited liability, both en commandi 
and for companies, was a main element of debate, and there wer 
many arguments before the Committees as to the probable effects ¢ 
its introduction. Limited liability was introduced in 1855 and, < 
may be seen from the figures in the Registrar’s Annual Reports o 
Companies, the immediate result of this measure was a very larg 
increase in the number of registrations. The majority of these ne 
companies proved to be abortive, yet in spite of this the number c 
companies which actually came into existence increased noticeably. 

The number of companies actually in existence grew from abou 
700 in 1856 to 1,000 in 1858, and to approximately 2,000 in 1864 
Or, if one examines the total figures of the Registrar (t.e., the officiz 
estimates of the number in existence), which include abortive companies 
the numbers rose from 3,000 in the middle of the sixties to 7,800 & 
the early months of 1883. From 7,950 in 1884, the figures rose t 
II,200 in 1889, thence to 39,600 in 1907 and to 58,900 in 1914. Fror 
1864 to 1889 the (official) number of companies in existence increase: 
at a practically constant average rate of nearly 2,250 companies ii 
every five years. This trend rose from 1889 to 1907, and the averag' 
increase became approximately 8,250 in five years. The rate o 
increase again rose, between 1907 and 1914, to an average of 15,001 
in five years. 

The trend in the number of annual company registrations also ros 
at three different rates,* each an increase on the previous rate. Ir 


1 1850, xix. (588), Q. 35. 

* Neither did Ker in 1836 (1844, vii. (119), p. 258), but he had changed hi 
opinion as regards companies by 1843 (ibid., Q. 2148). 

® Cf. ibid., QQ. 1521-5, 2072 S€q., 2104 Seq., 2167, 2149 Seq., 2257 seq., 2285 seq. 
2433 seq., and pp. 258-61, 269-322 (passim). 

* Such as the register of shareholders (cf. 1844, vii. (119), Q. 481). 

* Especially noticeable was the increase in the number of small companie: 
(cf. 1867, x. (329), Q. 1 555): ‘‘ The Committee must be good enough to remembe: 
that the principle of limited liability is now being extended toa vast number of ver 
small concerns. ... There are small companies with capitals as low, I believe 
even as £500, to carry on the business of brewers, bakers, farmers, agricultura 
steam-engine proprietors and the like.’’ 

® As described, the trends are three straight lines. Actually, in each case 
a second degree parabola gives a closer fit. This rough trend was fitted, as i 
was desirable to examine the growth in companies, and not their absolute numbers 
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860 the number of registrations was approximately 400. From 
860 to 1880, this number increased at an average rate of 250 every 
ve years. This five-year average rate of growth became 650 between 
880 and 1895, giving an increase from 1,250 to almost 3,200 registra- 
ions per annum, and later rose to 750 between 1895 and 1915 (3,200 
0 6,200).1 

Thus, since 1860, there has been a continual and cumulative 
crease in joint stock enterprise. And although enterprise has thus 
creased continuously since the later ’fifties, the enterprise of these 
ter “fifties (that is, after the introduction of limited liability) was 
auch greater even than that of the early fifties. There are no exact 
gures of the number of companies in existence before 1858, but 
elying, as we may, upon the figures of company registrations, we 
d that there was a very striking increase in company enterprise 
fter 1856. Between 1846 and 1855 the average number of annual 
egistrations was 241; between 1856 and 1865 this average was 529, 
Nn increase of almost 220 per cent.? 
This immediate increase in company registrations after 1856 was 
ery striking’—to so great an extent that some witnesses before the 


' 1 These figures are trend values only—the problem of cyclical fluctuations 
S$ not considered—and are based upon the annual returns of the Registrar of 
oint Stock Companies using, however, for the figures of registrations 1856-65, 
hannon’s revised figures, and for the figures of the companies in existence 
uring the early years, the estimates made in Section II. of this paper. 

The following table may indicate more clearly than the words precisely 
hat was stated above: 


| 
Companies in Existence. | Company Registrations. 
AR aae ine i ‘Year. i R I are 
Trend Value for Rate of Increase Trend Value for, tate of Increase 
that Year. in Trend per 5 | that Year. | %” Trend per 5 
Years. | | Years. 
ot 3,000 2,250 ee 400 250 
1659 9,75° | 1650 1,250) 
1907| 37,650} PDIP AWE tad 5 3,200/ | 65° 
1914 58,650) OOo / 1914 6,200} | 759° 
| 


2 Observation of the series of annual company registrations, moreover, 
hows definitely that 1857 was the year in which this increase in the trend com- 
menced. These averages are based upon the Registrar’s uncorrected figures, to 
tive continuity, as Shannon’s corrections do not go back beyond 1856. 

8 L. H. Jenks, Migration of British Capital, p. 396, n. 16, has stated that 
‘the extent of the movement must not be exaggerated, however. Partly as a 
sequel to the panic of 1866, the mass of iron and textile manufacturers in Great 
Britain conducted their business until the twentieth century without resorting 
to the formation of a limited liability company.’’ Cf. Clapham, of. cit., i. 
138-140. 
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Committee of 1867 considered that the effects of the Acts were almo 
wholly good.1 Similar views were re-echoed in 1877,” in 1866,° ar 
elsewhere. Indeed, the question was raised by the Royal Commissid 
on the Depression of Trade in 1886 as to whether this increase : 
enterprise had not been so great as to give rise to unfair competitior 
Such excessive competition did not arise immediately after the A’ 
of 1862, for although this Act gave an impetus to the formation - 
new companies, yet owing to the omission from the Act of any clau: 
legislating for the reduction of capital, a great number of the compani 
already in existence were forced into a state of suspended animatior 
According to Newmarch,® in 1867, ‘‘ at this moment, there is betwee 
z0 and 30 millions of actually paid-up money which is more + 
less in a state of suspended animation.”” Two causes resulted in th 
condition: bad times, when it was unprofitable to operate,’ or, tk 
main cause according to Newmarch,’ over-capitalization. The proble: 
of the reduction of capital was considered in great detail by the 186 
Committee,® and later by the 1877 Committee,*® while the power 14 
reduce capital was made legal by the 1867 Act!! and later amende 
by the 1877 Act.}2 
During the depression which followed the boom of 1882, it we 
suggested that limited liability, by facilitating the formation « 
companies, had resulted in excessive competition. This point we 
considered by the Royal Commission on the Depression of Trac 
and Industry in 1886. It was contended by witnesses that the intre 
duction of limited liability had resulted in excessive competition i 
the cotton and the shipping industries—taking, in this latter cas 


1 Cf. 1867, x. (329), QQ. 282, 295, 621-9, 753, 835-42, 1922. The increase : 
company enterprise immediately after 1856 must not be attributed wholly - 
the introduction of limited liability. Although this measure was an incentive ' 
increased enterprise, as is proved by the rise in the trend of company enterpri: 
after 1856, the period of rising trade prosperity, from 1856 to 1860, might hav 
acted as an even greater and more immediate, although temporary, incentir 
to the formation of companies. 

* Cf. 1877, viii. (365), QQ. 250, 1185-90, 1238-40, 2287, 2362, and p. iii. 

° Cf. 1886, xxiii. (c. 4797), QQ. 10428-32. 

* Shannon, op, cit., ii. 278, points out that the problem of changes in partne 
ship law as a cause of unfair competition had engaged the attention of the Boa 
of Trade as early as 1834. 

° J.e., a company in working order, but unable to operate. 

* 1867, x. (329), Q. 528. Shannon, however, in his recent investigatio. 
found only a few cases of suspended animation. 

” Hon. E. C. Curzon, Registrar of Joint Stock Companies, gives an examp 
in ibid., Q. 139. 

8 Ibid., QQ. 528-9, 954-8. 9 Ibid., pp. 189-91. 

10 v. 1877, viii. (365), pp. 175-7. 4 30 and 31 Vict., c. 131. 

#2 40 and 41 Vict., c. 26. 
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he form of the one-ship companies.1_ This excessive competition was 
aid to be due to the fact that small companies were formed, and 
“hese proved strong competitors of the private firms, because, as was 
pointed out in the Final Report, “ the capital invested in small sums 
py a large number of individual shareholders in public companies is, 
#8 a rule, contented with a lower rate of interest than the ordinary? 
producer will require upon the capital which he employs at his sole 
and unlimited risk.’’ 
On this question of limited liability and competition, the evidence 
pf Sir T. Farrer may be taken as authoritative. He stated:5 “‘I do 
hot think that trade has been depressed by limited liability companies 
fo any extent. There are two cases which have been mentioned— 
otton-spinning companies and single-ship companies. I have not 
gone fully into the case of the single-ship companies; there, I think, the 
limitation of liability may have had some effect in attracting into the 
trade men who ought never to have gone into it, and in producing a 
set of bad ships and bad shipowners, but that subject is so mixed up 
ith the question of insurance, which is now before the Royal Com- 
mission on the Loss of Life at Sea, that I have not gone into it; and I 
do not know whether this Commission would care to do so. With 
regard to cotton-spinning companies, I have only the evidence which 
has been given to your Commission, and it appears to me that that 
evidence shows that they have done quite as much good as harm. 
They have no doubt depressed the profits of other cotton spinners, 
but that all competition does. All that we can say is that the effect 
of it has been to enable small capitalists to do what only large capitalists 
sould do before, and has thus introduced additional competition with 
the large capitalists. In this I cannot see that there is any evil to 
the productive powers of the country; but, on the contrary, a gain. 
The capital of the small capitalists is there and it cannot be injurious 
to the country as a whole, that it should be employed in pro- 
duction.” 


1 y, 1886, xxiii. (c. 4797), QQ. 10477-83, 10790-I, 10928-34, [1002-4, L12I7-20, 
11288-94, etc. 

2 The use of the term “‘ ordinary ’’ suggests that in spite of the great increase 
in the number of companies, the partnership was still the typical firm. 

3 Final Report, 1886, xxiii. (c. 4893), p. xviii. 

- 4 The Chairman of the Commission, addressing Farrer, said (Q. 14980): 
‘As the late Secretary for many years to the Board of Trade you have had 
opportunities of noticing and gaining information with regard to several of the 
questions which are brought before this Commission; and there are two questions 
especially upon which we were anxious to have the benefit of your advice and 
information. One is with regard to the question of railway rates, and the other 
is with regard to the law of limited liability companies.”’ 

SEO I 5I2 7 
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V 


It is essential also to note the change in the quality of compan: 
formed after the introduction of limited liability... Distinguishi: 
the good and the bad companies, the latter category may be divid 
into three types*—those which are bad, (a) because they are pure 
fraudulent, (b) because they are speculative in the nature of the 
purpose, or (c) because they are inefficiently managed. The fraud 
lent type will be first considered, and here it is convenient to diffe 
entiate between two types of fraudulent companies—(i) those whe 
the malpractices occur in the formation of the company, and (ii) tho 
where they occur during the actual operation of the company after 
has come into existence. Both types of fraud may, of course, occr 
in the same company, but it is convenient to distinguish the two form 

Immediately after the limitation of liability,4 promoters mac 
considerable amounts through selling shares of companies which we: 
never intended to come into existence,5 or, if they were formed, whic 
were to be wound up at once, without ever operating, so that the pre 
moters would make a further profit out of the winding-up process 


* No attempt is made here to estimate the numbers of each type of compan: 
This section is merely a series of brief notes attempting to describe the differer 
types of unsound companies that were formed during this period. 

2 Cf. Levi, History of British Commerce, Pp. 290. 

* The immediate result of the 1862 Act was a great increase in fraud (186: 
X. (329), QQ. 1483-6, 1 557-9). Lord Romilly considered that it was perhar 
enough to outweigh the good results of the Act (v. ibid., Q. 1328): “ the evil. 
really harrowing; the amount of calamity which is produced by it is quite extra 
ordinary’’ (cf. QQ. 1351-6). 

* But this was not wholly caused by the Act. Shannon quotes The Economis 
Commercial History of 1866, p. 5: ‘“‘ The Companies Act of 1862 chanced to com 
into operation at a time when all the elements of a career of extravagance an. 
folly were collected, and it became the accidental pretext for the form in whic: 
the disorder manifested itself ’’ (op. cit., ii. 418, n. 3). 

5 The Registrar was frequently to be found complaining of the tremendoui 
number of abortive companies on the Register, which he was unable to remov! 
as they had never wound up, yet which continued to vitiate his returns. I 
required the passing of an Act of Parliament to enable him to delete thes: 
figures. Cf. 1867, x. (329), QQ. 23-4, 95, 268-71, 274, and the Companies Act 
1880, s. 7; Companies Act, 1900, s. 26; and Companies (Consolidation) Act 
1908, s. 242. Cf. also Hartnoll’s pamphlet, Balance Sheets of all Insurance Com 

panies completely vegistered from the Passing of the Act 7 and 8 Vict., c. IIo, ke 
5 Feb., 1852, to which is prefixed a Letter . . . on the I noperative Character of th 


Joint Stock Companies Registration Act as a means of Preventing the Formation 0. 
Bubble Assurance Companies . . .,”’ 1852. : 


® Cf. also Shannon: 
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(hus Lord Romilly stated in evidence before the 1867 Committee “‘ that 
there were several companies which had been framed for the mere 
purpose of being wound up;!and . . . that the promoters of the com- 
pany . . . intended to make a profit out of the winding-up afterwards ; 
nd that the persons who were preyed upon were a few shareholders 
ind a few creditors.” 

More prominence was given to the occurrence of fraud during the 
pperation of companies, and to the occurrence of fraud in small rather 
han in large companies.2 In considering the amount of fraud by 
pperating entrepreneurs, there is a difference between the long and the 
short period results of the introduction of limited liability. The 
immediate result was an increase in fraud,? but this decreased over the 
long period, on account of the greater publicity demanded from 
ompanies by the Acts, and, of more importance, on account of the 
srowth in commercial morality, as the limitation to liability encouraged 
a better quality of entrepreneur to enter industry. 

Immediately after the Acts of 1855-62 there were two types of fraud 
—defrauding of the shareholders at the hands of the directors, and the 
defrauding of creditors by small companies through their possession 
of only a very small amount of capital. Both types of fraud increased 
considerably after the passing of the Act of 1862. For the first type, 
hich was by far the more important, two remedies were suggested 
by the witnesses before the 1867 committee. On the one hand, various 
suggestions were made for the purpose of increasing the liability of the 
active directors.6 The other remedy took the form of an increased 
amount of publicity. Under the Act of 1862, companies had to keep 
registers of directors and of shareholders with the Registrar of Joint 
Stock Companies corrected annually. It was therefore proposed 
by the Registrar that the lists of shareholders should be registered 


the preliminary promoting and vendor charges, which satisfied the first of the 
trio, and a preferential charge on the assets in winding-up was (and is) the legal 
expenses, which satisfied the other two . . .’’ (oP. cit., li. 415). 

1 For under the 1862 Act, it was possible to turn a firm into a company 
merely in order to wind up under that Act, ss. 79, 180, and 196. 

2 1867, x. (329), Q. 1556. 

8 1867, x. (329), QQ. 1483-6, 1557-9. 

4 R.Coomber has said (Economic Aspects of Limited Liability in The Accountant, 
July, 20, 1929, p. 88) that “ the earlier [Companies] Acts aimed at the protection 
of the creditor supplying goods to the company; in later Acts, the legislation has 
been particularly concerned with the protection of the shareholder against the 
directors.”’ 

5 As most companies tended to have very large rather than very small capitals 
(and hence rendering ineffective the limitation of liability). 

6 y, 1867, x. (329), QQ. 1070, 1295-7, 1343-5, 1357-8, 1396-1420, 1432-5, 
1453-72, 1520-2, 1541-5, 1653-9, 1704-7, 1994-5. But cf. 2227-35. 
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more than once a year.1 With regard to the control of active director 
it was suggested that greater facility should be given for pursuit 
directors if they exceeded the powers granted to them in the mem 
randum of association. Newmarch, however, considered that tl 
present law afforded quite adequate protection to the shareholders 
As regards the accounts, existing provisions were considered to t 
inadequate. By the Act of 1856 it had been rendered unnecessar 
to register the accounts with the Registrar. The Hon. E. C. Curzor 
stated that the accounts ‘‘ are not registered, and I think it would t 
advantageous that they should be; they used to be registered under th 
old law, but they were so often found to be cooked, that you could nc 
get much out of them.” In fact, most annual returns—the amount c 
capital, the lists of shareholders, etc.—were either not returned,® c 
delayed, or, if returned, were found to be inaccurate ;? and the Cor 
mittee of 1867 did little to suggest improvements in the regularit 
of the returns, and still less in their accuracy. Actually the probler 
of fraud cured itself during the next ten years. When the limitatio: 
of liability became effective—for it was not immediately effective—. 
better and more efficient class of entrepreneurs grew up. As : 
result, the standard of commercial morality was raised and fraus 
decreased. 

This improved class of entrepreneurs did not arise until the limita. 
tion of liability became effective, and this did not occur until some 
considerable time after 1862. This delay is to be attributed mainly 
to the fact that nominal capital still remained much in exces: 
of paid-up capital.8 Thus a large nominal capital was issued, but 
the directors announced that they intended to call up only a smal 
percentage of the total. In Overend and Gurney, for example, the 
shareholders were assured that no more than £15 was going to be 
called up on the £50 share. Investors therefore purchased many more 
Shares than they would otherwise have done, and forgot about the 
unpaid portion of the shares—generally larger than the paid-up 
portions, It was frequently found necessary, however, to call up all 
or some of the remaining unpaid nominal capital, and the shareholder, 


1 Ibid., QQ. 191-5. On the other hand, another witness considered that once! 
a year was too frequent (QQ. 2066-8). | 

2 Ibid., QQ. 1055-9. 8 Ibid., Q. 1782. 

* One witness, S. Boult, was (wrongly) under the impression that accounts 

still had to be registered with the Registrar—v, ibid., Q..1782; 

° Ibid., Q. 2150. 

® Ibid., QQ. 647-70, 99-100, 173-5, 226-8. 

” Ibid., QQ. 72-82. 

* 1877, viii. (365), p. viii. 
overdrafts. 

® Ibid., QQ. 1465, 2362-3. 


» Q. 2221 seg. Also to facilities for obtaining bank 
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ving fully invested his capital already in the amount paid up, would 
ve little or no reserve from which to pay this further call. If this 
ew call was for capital extension of the firm, the investor therefore 
tfeited his shares,1 or if the purpose was the liquidation of the 
frm, he himself was adjudicated bankrupt. So, in actual practice, 
e limit to the liability of the investor was not immediately 
fective.? 

But as the limit to liability became effective,? a better quality of 
trepreneurs was encouraged and the amount of fraud decreased. 
e problem then changed. It was no longer so necessary to prevent 
vestment in deliberately bad companies as in the unintentionally 
ad or inefficient companies—that is, bad because the objects for 
hich they were formed were unsound, or because their management 
as inefficient. 

Companies formed for unsound purposes—7.e., speculative companies 
ereatly increased after the 1862 Act.4 Very many of them, however, 
roved to be abortive and never came into operation. The huge 
umber of companies which proved abortive in the years immediately 
fter 1862 is due to the speculative nature of most of these companies 
ather than to actual fraud or inefficiency in the promotion, although, 
f course, all three causes are frequently to be found operating in the 
ame failure to float. The problem of the speculative company existed 
Iso in the eighteen-eighties, for according to the Royal Commission 
on the Depression of Trade and Industry the cure was to be found 
NM an increase in the fee for registration. When the Share Capital 
Duty was raised gradually this effect followed,> and the problem of 
nvestment in speculative companies tended to become subordinate 
‘0 that of investment in inefficiently managed companies. 


1 Assuming, of course, that the articles of the company conferred upon it this 
special power, for such power is not inherent in companies (Palmer, op. cit., 
[49 Seq.). 

2 Somewhat analogous to this early ineffectiveness of limited liability was 
he influence of instalment purchasing in U.S.A. during 1929 and 1930, where 
arge numbers of buyers of articles on credit found themselves unable to meet 
heir subsequent instalments—not, however, as in the nineteenth century, on 
ccount of an increase in their obligations, but on account of the diminution of 
heir income after the Stock Market collapse. Cf. H. B. Butler, Unemployment 
n the United States, 1.L.0., pp. 21-2. : 

8 According to Giffen, Economic Inquiries and Studies, p. 120, “‘ since 1866 
here have been few companies with large amounts of uncalled capital, the 
pecial evil of the pre-1866 period.”’ 

4 1867, x. (329), QQ. 844 seg. A number of witnesses before the 1867 Com- 
nittee thought that greater restrictions should be imposed upon their formation, 
ut Newmarch objected, expressing himself satisfied with the present law (QQ. 959, 
060-5). 

5 D. H. Macgregor, Economic Journal, December, 1929, Pp. 502. 
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The question of inadequate publicity still existed in 1877. Annu 
returns to the Registrar were not infrequently defaulted.1_ Newmarc 
in his evidence before the 1877 Committee,? stated: ‘“‘ Now, lookir 
back at the experience of the last 12 or I4 years, undoubted] 
nearly all the worst abuses under the Act of 1862 have arisen in case 
where there has not been a sufficient disclosure of those actual materi: 
facts which would influence a person of ordinary prudence in dete: 
mining whether he would put his money into the concern or not. 
Publicity, it appeared, was as necessary as ever, but during the te 
years since 1867 the reason for the necessity of this publicity ha 
changed. It was now to prevent the public from investing in ir 
efficient rather than in fraudulent companies. During the thirt 
years that had elapsed since 1844, the number of companies forme: 
for purely fraudulent or speculative Purposes had, both absolutel: 
and relatively to the total number of companies in existence, bee: 
undergoing a decline both in numbers and in importance. But iz 
spite of this new emphasis on the earning powers of companies 
it was still desired that the accounts of companies should shox 
assets and liabilities rather than income and expenditure—that is 
should show the state of solvency rather than the possibility o 
dividends. 

By 1890 the skill in economic analysis of the Board of Trad 
officials had increased, and it was Suggested that company failure: 
were due, not so much to general inefficiency, as to inefficiency ir 
starting the company.? Thus the majority of the companies wound ur 
during 1891 had had a very brief career.“ Out of 111 companies . 
the average duration from the date of regi 
winding-up order is only 3 years, while 
than 2 years in existence, 


» to acquire concessions 


But cf. QQ. 475-6, where Turquand states 
es give returns, and that he does not know 


? 1877, viii. (365), QQ. 13, 2192. 
that all the most important compani 
one company that has defaulted. 

* Ibid., Q. 250. 

* Cf. also T. B. Napier in 4 Century of Law R 
History of Joint Stock and Limited Liability Companie 
commercial fraud and dishonesty . . 
festation in . 


eform (Essay XII.—The 
S), P. 409: “ The flood of 


- in the year 1901 finds its chief mani- 
- company promoting.”’ 


* First General Annual Report by the Board of Trade under Sect. 29 of the 
Companies (Winding-up) Act, 1890, p. 8. 


® Op cit., pp. 8-9, 14-31; and 2nd Report, PP. 9-12, 27-41. 
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patents practically valueless, to purchase bona-fide businesses 
extravagant prices, or on account of the fact that they were 
™rmed for purposes of financial speculation or with an inadequate 
‘apital. 

To sum up: in the first period, up to 1867, there was, as a result 
the introduction of limited liability, a great increase in the number 
companies promoted. A large number of these, however, were 
mther speculative or fraudulent or both, and proved abortive. While 
ghere was an increase in enterprise, accompanied by this inflated 
Wave of abortive companies, a number of the older companies were 
jorced into a condition of suspended animation owing to the omission 
from the 1862 Act of any clause permitting the reduction of capital. 
From 1867-77 the period was one of transition and the beneficial 
esults of the Act began toappear.1 Fraud and speculation commenced 
+ progressive decline, and more emphasis was laid upon the earning 
powers of the company. After 1877 these movements continued to 
make progress. Commercial morality grew, and Palmer,? the eminent 
ompany lawyer, could say in evidence before the Committee of 
896-9: ‘‘ It seems to me that the great mass of companies are honest 
md that most of the men engaged in them are perfectly honest.” 
en asked what proportion dishonest persons and the companies 
ith which they were connected bore to the honest industries, he could 
eply: “‘ Perhaps 2 or 3 per cent.’”’ The Committee of 1896-9 con- 
sidered that the introduction of limited liability had been a wise 
measure ; and Newmarch® had stated in 1877: ‘‘I consider [that] 
the Act of 1862 and the Act of 1867 supplemented by the Bill now 
9efore the Committee, as containing on the whole a very sound and 
wholesome outline of the law; and I go further and I say, that I con- 
ider . . . [that] this country is in possession . . . of a body of joint 
tock law which is certainly superior to that, so far as I know, of any 
ther country in the world.” 

It is still too early to pass final judgment upon our system of 
company law, for, in spite of the benefits which had already accrued 
rom the introduction of limited liability, by the end of last century, 
t is only within recent years that we have begun to realize the full 
enefits of that measure. 


GEOFFREY TODD. 


1 Although the bad still outweighed the good results, and probably con- 
inued to do so for a long time. 

2 18098, ix. (392), Q. 106-7. 

8 1877, viii. (365), Q. 250. Cf. also p. iii and QQ. 1185-90, 1238-40, 2287, 
362, but such opinions were not really justified at that time. 


MEMORANDA 


A PLEA FOR THE TEACHING OF ECONOMIC 
HISTORY IN SECONDARY, CENTRAL ANI 
SENIOR SCHOOLS 


r | MHE re-organization of elementary schools, now in progres 


in accordance with the recommendations contained in th 

Hadow Report on “ The Education of the Adolescent,” wi. 

create all kinds of opportunities which were impossible i: 
schools organized for children with ages ranging from seven or eight t: 
fourteen years. Much intense thought and well-considered experimen: 
will be necessary, however, before the enhanced benefits to the senio: 
pupils in general will become obvious. It will] be necessary for al 
engaged in the education of these children to grasp the fundamentai 
principle underlying re-organization. In the past the gradual exten’ 
sion of the school-leaving age up to I4 was intended to secure the 
full fruition of the work of the earlier years up to the age of rz or 12; 
But the improvement in the academic qualifications of the teachers 
the advancing knowledge in psychology and educational method, the 
greater interest of parents in the education of their children with the 
consequent improvement in regularity and continuity of attendance. 
and the greater attention to the physical welfare of the children, have 
all combined to make this elementary objective possible of accomplish- 
ment generally, at an earlier age. It has also become clear that, where 
the methods pursued have not enabled this objective to be reached at 
the earlier age, the methods adopted for pupils under the age of II are 
normally unsuitable for pupils above that age. To give a concrete 
example: it is useless, in the case of a child with an outlook on ordinary 
life appropriate to the age of I1, to adopt methods appropriate to an 
age of 6 or 7. If the child has been in regular attendance at school 
the futility of their continuance should have become obvious. 
Simple though this appears, it may be many years before the 
new objectives for senior pupils which these advances entail become 
generally realised and the necessary alterations in educational 
technique developed accordingly. In these changes history is likely 
to be one of the subjects most vitally affected. The disappearance 
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pi technical methods suitable only for junior children will mean 
mereased time for the study of content in such subjects as history 
nd literature. Moreover communities, as distinct from individuals, 
are becoming much more conscious of their existence as communities. 
History, therefore, in which the material selected is appropriate to the 
age and experiences of the children, is likely to become one of the most 
waluable, as it will be one of the most popular, subjects in the education 
of senior pupils. 

} It is now a theme worn thread-bare that, in the past, history in 
schools has been concerned too much with the actions of kings and 
iqueens and with accounts of battles—mainly of victories which stimu- 
lated national pride. In the modifications which are taking place in 
history syllabuses for school children two important factors inherent in 
he older forms of historical instruction should not be overlooked. In 
he Middle Ages, at any rate, the actions of sovereigns were concerned 
mainly with the policy of the nation, and their reigns had a definite 
beginning and end. Similarly, outstanding campaigns and battles 
often marked a definite stage in the growth of nations; and they, too, 
ere definite in time and duration. With children, clear-cut informa- 
ion is not difficult to commit to memory even though the information 
is largely verbal. These considerations account for the thoroughness, 
however unsatisfactory otherwise, of the older forms of history 
eaching. It was scarcely realized amongst the teachers in elementary 
schools that the interpretation of historical fact was far more 
important than the fact itself. It was assumed that the salient facts 
in the history of a people could be reduced to a simple form easy of 
acquisition by the young. 

The spread of education amongst all classes and the increased con- 
sciousness among the ordinary people of being part of a community 
has brought into prominence factors of equal, or, as some would say, 
of greater importance in the life and growth of a people. As a conse- 
quence social history, as it is called, has for some time formed an ever- 
increasing part in the history syllabuses for schools. The movement 
was helped by the fact that the material involved in social history is 
drawn from environments the elements of which are not too far re- 
moved from the experiences of the children. This made the subject 
more intelligible to them, and so it was studied with greater keenness. 
Moreover, social history was claimed to be a necessary background 
for the understanding of other forms of national development. It 
has, however, one characteristic which makes it somewhat difficult 
for children to grasp. It is lacking in the rigidity and definiteness of 
the older forms of historical material. In the hands of a teacher who 
does not fully realize this, children are apt to be left with but a vague 
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sense of the course of historical development. The Report by the 
Board of Education inspectors in 1927! brought out this weaknes 
clearly. Again, social history suffers from the fact that few of its feature: 
show simultaneous development throughout the land, and they have nx 
fixed beginning or end. They also frequently overlap, one declining 
while another is growing. Despite these disadvantages, however 
the educational value of social history and the reality of its conten: 
to the children are likely to make it a permanent, though not the only 
feature of the history work in the primary school—that is, with childrer 
up to the age of 11. Indeed, so strong is the urge in this directior 
that the older form of biography for younger children tends to be 
regarded as literature rather than as history. With young childrer 
it would be unfortunate if this rigid division of the subject enterec 
into the school time-tables and syllabuses. 

In the case of older children, on the other hand, it is another matter! 
If they have a normal outlook on life appropriate to their age, they 
can sustain a permanent interest in more limited spheres, such as is 
necessary when they begin to learn about the growth of a community 
or the development of civilization. Even if, as some say, there are 
numbers of children who have not fully mastered the elements of 
reading by the age of 11, it will be found that more intelligible historical 
matter will provide the necessary stimulus. It is insufficiently recog- 
nized how much the change of outlook in the adolescent can be utilized 
to accomplish what technical teaching methods have failed to attain. 
It is this change of outlook, combined with the work which will have 
been done in social history before the age of 11, which will make both 
possible and desirable the inclusion of some of the more elementary; 
factors of economic history in the work of the seniors. The work of 
the earlier stages in the primary school will now become more exact, 
less descriptive, and fuller of examples. Rates of wages, conditions: 
of apprenticeship, prices of commodities may all be included provided 
they are related to conditions of life rather than being treated in the 
abstract. It is just these little touches of reality which give history 
a meaning to these young people. Areas in which statistics of this kind 
for the area are available to the teacher will be especially fortunate. 
But as in general history it is the interpretation of the fact which is 
the essential thing, so in dealing with these facts attempts, however 
crude, must be made by the teacher to evaluate them in terms of the 
life of the period. These elements from economic history will be 
rather a modification of the social history taken already with the older 
pupils than a new addition to the history syllabus. The more general 
history will still form part of the work, at least for pupils up to the 


1 Report on the Teaching of History in London Elementary Schools. 
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geofi4. For economic history is more nearly allied to the history of 
fivilization than to the history of a single community. For example, 
he industrial revolution, although it happened in England, was not a 
onscious effort of the nation as a whole, like, say, the Battle of 
tafalgar or the growth of the British Parliament, but a stage in 
human progress—.é., in civilization. 

So far our remarks have applied to pupils up to the age of 14. 
ut in many central schools pupils will be remaining for a further year 
that is, up to the age of 15. It is for these people that one would urge 
xperiments in the directions pointed out in the Hadow Report. “In 
odern Schools there is much to be said for making the last year a time 
for the introduction of Economic History.” Unquestionably, if the 
ore recent doctrines in educational psychology be true, that such 
atter as most nearly coincides with the pupil’s interests and outlook 
is the most vital in his education, then economic history at this stage 
and for these pupils should be immediately successful. And such 
xperience as has been acquired in cases where it has been tried wholly 
onfirms this. World history which has found its way into many 
schools appears to be most successful where it is a simple story of 
civilizations. Furthermore, economic history for young people about 
the age of 14 to 15 is already justified by the increased interest in general 
history which the inclusion of social history has created amongst the 
junior people. Interest and keenness on the part of the children may, 
therefore, be confidently assumed. The real danger to its success will 
lie in its presentation and treatment. 

Perhaps the most fundamental factor to bear in mind is that 
economic history is, in its larger aspect, the history of the development 
of the material side of our civilization. It is human rather than 
national, and in that it accords somewhat with the newer tendencies 
in school history teaching. Yet it would surely be unhistorical to omit 
the part that the growth of nationality has played whether destructively 
or constructively. Nations today are very real entities even to the 
young, and national traditions and national institutions are not lightly 
to be disregarded. Moreover, it can scarcely be denied that nations, 
as nations, have contributed something to the ordered development 
of civilized life—the British system of parliamentary government, 
for example, has done much towards the development of the Dominions. 
Of course, this danger is partly met by the previous work of the pupils 
in learning about their own country. Even so, economic history in its 
human relationships makes such a strong appeal to immature and unin- 

formed minds that, unless the national factor is also kept in mind, a per- 

verted idea of the development of the human race is likely to be created. 


1 The Education of the Adolescent (H.M. Stationery Office). 
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There is also the further danger that economic conditions ma 
assume an importance out of all proportion as compared with the huma: 
elements in the lives of men. There is, however, less danger fron 
this where the teachers are competent in both general and economi 
history. Indeed, such teachers are fully alive to the difficulty. Th 
late Professor Unwin stresses this point very definitely in bringin, 
forward the suggestion that economic history should be taught se 
that “the economic aspects of life should be regarded as means té 
spiritual and social ends.” ‘‘ This subordination,” he adds, “ir 
theory and aspiration, of the material to the spiritual is what lend: 
a perennial charm to medieval history and will long preserve for i 
a place in education.” But properly qualified teachers of economic 
history are yet very few in number, and for some time dependence 
will need to be on the textbook. These have a much wider influence 
at the moment than the teachers, and few of the textbooks publishec 
so far can be said to reach the standard which Professor Unwin here 
sets up. It should be part of the work of the Economic History, 
Society to encourage the production of good textbooks by competent 
teachers well acquainted with the interests of young people round 
about the age of 15, and the particular dangers into which their im- 
mature yet eager minds are likely to lead them. That such writers 
should be equipped in historical scholarship goes without saying. 

So far such textbooks as have been produced specifically for these 
young people have been mainly to meet the demands of some particular 
examination, such, for example, as that of the London Chamber of 
Commerce—there are several excellent exceptions. Yet it is most: 
important, before examinations in this department of history gain’ 
control, that books should be produced solely with the aim of satisfying 
the educational and social needs of these new classes of pupils. : 


J. A. Wuite. 
* G. Unwin, Studies in Economic History (edited by R. H. Tawney), p. 45. 


NOTE ON THE STATUTES OF LABOURERS 


N 1917 Miss Bertha Putnam sent a note to The Atheneum} 
pointing out that there was evidence elsewhere of some convictions 
under the Statutes of Labourers among the tenants of the Bishop 

f Winchester, although I had failed to discover any such evidence in 
he Winchester Pipe Roll.2 In 1917, however, there were problems 
in Europe even more urgent than historical research, and Miss Putnam’s 
riticism remained unanswered. Many years after, the “‘ Pipe Rolls” 
ave yielded more information as to offences under the Statutes than 
eemed at all likely. 

The relevant entries are easily overlooked, as they appear under 
he heading of Virida Cera,? on certain manors which possessed the 
ight to the profits of royal justice, and hence received the fines im- 
posed by the Justices of Labourers. These entries appear at Esher 
(Surrey), West Wycombe (Bucks), Downton (Wilts), Witney (Oxon), 
Wargrave (Berks), Brightwell (Berks), Ivinghoe (Bucks), in the years 
1356-57 and 1360-61,4 and possibly in other rolls. There are none, 
apparently, in Hampshire. The number of offences varies sharply. 
Thus Esher and West Wycombe have only one case apiece; Downton 
has 27, Witney 54, Wargrave about 26, Brightwell has 8, and Ivinghoe 
57. The fines imposed seem to have been somewhat stereotyped; 
they range from 2d., 4d., up to 6s. 8d., never more: the majority are 
under 1s. If they represent, as is generally stated, the difference 
between the statutory wage and the actual wage, it is difficult to 
understand the relation between the fine and the t#me for which excess 
wages were paid. It is unlikely that most cases were stopped after 
one or two days. At Witney or Downton a large proportion of the 
population was involved, and the men who appear as pledges for an 
offender often figure a little lower on the list as offenders themselves. 
Unfortunately the entries are not made on a uniform plan;5 sometimes 
the occupation of the offender is given, sometimes not. Thus at 

1 The Atheneum, July, 1917, p. 348. Cf. Enforcement of the Statutes of 
Labourers, 148, note 4. 

2 Oxford Studies in Social and Legal History (ed. Vinogradoff), v. 144. 

3 J.e., Estreats of Green Wax. 

4 Eccles. Comm. Various, 159,368 and 159,372. For the correct dating of 
these rolls cf. THE Economic History Review, Vol. II., No. 1, p. 93. 

5 The usual entry is as follows: ‘“‘ De Radulfo Lovring Tannere de finibus pro 
sxcessibus per plegium J. Tyny et Henrici Baker xiid. 
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Downton fines are imposed on four tanners, two or three tailors, 
cutter, a baker, a carpenter, a fishmonger, a glover, a skinner, a saddle 
and several women. Only one agricultural worker is named (a mower 
but there are three or four names with no note of occupation. A 
Witney, unfortunately, no occupations are quoted, apart from surnames 
which include Tailor, Mason, Peyntoure, Shepherd, Webbe, Brasier 
Carpenter, Diker, Thetcher, Smith, Sadeler, Prophete, Ficheler, Prentys 
Tannar, Scolemaistr’. It is difficult to ascertain whether in 136: 
these names have lost their original significance or not. There is m 
definite evidence that any of the offenders are engaged in the wooller 
industry. At Wargrave no clue is given to the occupations of th 
offenders. At Brightwell three of the eight offenders are describec 
as “servants of A. B.”; two of these are women. Were they perhap: 
upper servants who had engaged others at excessive rates? There are 
no agricultural offenders, which is not surprising, as Brightwell sufferec 
extremely lightly from the Black Death, and there seems to be nc 
Sale of Works on the manor and no Harvest Expenses, though there 
were large crops of corn. It may therefore be assumed that the 
manorial work was entirely performed by the customary tenants 
The offenders are probably craftsmen or domestic servants. 

At Ivinghoe, on the other hand, the list begins with the village 
craftsmen or shopkeepers, the carpenter, butchers, bakers, brasiers 
tailors, smith, galegmongere, spinner and weaver, but it also contains 
six mowers, a reaper, carter, and labourer, and one or two ploughmen. 
In the account for the same year all the mowing on the demesne is 
noted as performed by the customers, and very little corn was grown. 
It is fairly clear that the mowers must have been employed by the 
Bishop’s tenants, rather than by the Bishop himself. At Brightwell 
and Wargrave the Bishop’s Seneschal (Thomas de Pentelowe) was 
one of the Justices. 

It is not entirely clear (to me) whether the person fined is always 
the workman himself or the employer.1_ Usually the workman, it 
would seem; but what is the meaning of the entry (at Witney) “De 
Ricardo Shepherd serviente Johannis Garselwell pro eodem per plegium: 
dicti Johannis”’? Is the master making himself responsible for the 
servant who has asked or paid excess wages? Again, Isabella Lacy 
(Witney), who is fined, is a widow holding c. ro acres of assart land in 
the field of Witney, and therefore more likely to be employer than 
employed. | 

The one point that seems clear is that the difficulty about wages 
does not appear to touch the Bishop’s demesne labour; if he had 
trouble, it was not usually dealt with by the Justices of Labourers, 


1 Cf. Putnam, Enforcement of the Statutes of Labourers, 75-77: 
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jThe greater number of cases were those of small craftsmen, in the 
partially industrialized villages, though without any direct reference 
jto the cloth industry, which was well established at both Witney and 
\Downton. The Justices of Labourers were evidently to some extent 
jsupplying the lack of gild control. Where the persons fined were 
jagticultural labourers, they are for the most part the seasonal labourers, 
jemployed in the hay and corn harvests—not the migrant labourers, 
jsince the offenders can be brought (with difficulty) to the local sessions 
of the justices, but that margin of wage-paid labour which existed on 
jevery manor, among the holders of the smaller tenements, or the sons 
or brothers of tenants. With the increase in the size of some holdings, 
which must have been the result of (a) the Black Death, (6) a vigorous 
jpolicy of assarting during the fourteenth century, there must have been 
jconsiderable competition, not between lords of manors, but between 
the lord of the manor and his wealthier tenants, customary or free, 
jand between the tenants themselves, to secure the use of this margin 
jof labour. Such tenants not infrequently held 80 to 100 acres. On 
the Winchester estates the lease-holders had hardly developed as a 
separate class by 1350. 

It would seem incredible that the Justices should have proceeded 
jagainst the workmen to whom the Bishop had paid excess wages, and 
that the fines and amercements, due as Green Wax, should then have 
\been handed back to the Bishop.!_ It would seem the more incredible 
when one of the Justices concerned was the Bishop’s Seneschal, who 
‘would, in his administrative capacity, have had to sanction the high 
wages paid. But although the incredible is not always to be ruled 
out, in point of fact this did not happen. The Bishop, through the 
Justices, profited to a small extent (Is., Is., 25s. 3d., £5 2s. 2d., 16s. 2d., 
‘£2 Ios.) from the competition of his tenants for labour, not from fines 
imposed upon his own labourers; what is more important to him is that 
he checks that unlimited competition, and to some extent provides 
against a constant and bitter cause of strife in the villages. 

The payment of wages was a comparatively modern phenomenon, 
hot easily brought within the bounds of the “ custom of the manor ” 
and bearing many different relations to the older customary services 
and privileges. It would have puzzled the manorial court to discover 
any certain grounds in the customary law by which excessive demands 
could be checked. This was the more true since the manorial courts, 
for the last century, had been constantly engaged in building up an 
embryo customary law of contract, and the wages paid within the 
manor must usually have fallen under the control of “ parole agree- 


1 On the whole question of the claims of Lords of franchises cf. Putnam, 
op. cit., 138 et seq. 
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ments.’? Here and there, though rarely, are to be found traces « 
reliance upon the “custom of the country ” in fixing wages, and th 
method of regulation by bye-law was available, though perhaps nc 
very frequently used. Indeed, the Welsh examples quoted by Professc 
Rees seem to be almost unique. The enforcement of bye-laws wa 
probably not very easy, if one may judge from the long periods i 
which customary services, on some manors, had not been regularly eithe 
secured or commuted; and when the bye-law affected relations betwee: 
two equal members of the village, rather than between lord and mar 
its enforcement must have been doubly difficult. Hence, if a wag 
system was to grow up in the villages, competition among the wealthie 
tenants of the manor could only be dealt with by a new machinery, ane 
it was this need, quite as much as the desire of the manorial lords t 
keep down their expenses, which lay behind the Statutes of Labourers 

It is perfectly clear, however, that no list of maximum wages whicl 
could be drawn up—and certainly not those lists which were actualh 
drawn up in the Statutes—could hope to include all the infinite varietr 
of “ piece-work”’ rates to be found on the Bishop of Winchester’ 
manors, rates which varied (then as now, in all intelligent agricultura: 
societies) according to weather, the state of crops, the shape anc 
position of fields and so forth. The work of a craftsman could mort 
easily be defined and stereotyped, and there was serious need for some 
authority where gilds did not exist. An interesting study coulc 
probably be made of the parts played by the Justices and by the 
manorial authorities in regulating the affairs of the industrializec 
villages, or small boroughs, such as the West Country cloth centres 
and in supplying the lack of gild control. The invaluable work 0: 
Professor Bertha Putnam, mainly on the administrative side of the 
problem, needs to be continued by a closer study of the economic 
significance of the available evidence.3 

A. E. Levert. 

1 If the wages were determined by a block contract, this contract, enforced! 

by the manorial court, or by the private council, may well have been in writing. 


Such contracts or conventions are common in the Winchester accounts, and! 
they i occasionally expressly stated to have been approved by the Bishop's 
council. 

* Cf. South Wales and the March, 1284-1415, pp. 268-9. Professor W. Rees 
quotes several examples, earlier than 1 349, Of mentions of the Statutum patria 
fixing wages, and of the Statute of Stipends. I gather, however, from Professor 
Rees that he is not prepared to defend the capital S, and that the Statutum was 
probably only a local regulation of some kind. | 

* This note is partly an overdue admission of my own error, partly a plea 
for further studies of the type suggested. 
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PAR LAREE 
THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


r NAHE economic history of Ireland during the nineteenth century 


divides itself naturally into two periods, the famine of 1846 
and 1847 forming the dividing line. For the first half of the 
century there exists much original material bearing upon Irish economic 
affairs in the parliamentary papers, and in the reports of numerous 
commissions of inquiry. The works of Newenham, Wakefield, and 
Smyth (noted in Part IT. of this Article) are indispensable for the period 
Subsequent to the Act of Union. There are in the National Library, 
Dublin, the official figures of Irish Exports and Imports in the Irish 
Customs House, covering the first twenty-three years of the century. 
The British and Irish Customs were amalgamated in 1826, and separate 
accounts of trade between the two countries ceased to be kept. No 
‘such statistics are available till the year 1904, when the Department 
of Agriculture and Technical Instruction, Ireland, began to publish 
estimates of Irish Imports and Exports. Among the various contem- 
porary accounts of Ireland in the first half of the century there are: 
J. C. Curwen’s Observations on the State of Ireland (1818), dealing with 
Irish agriculture and the rural population; J. L. Bicheno’s Ireland and 
its Economy (1830), the result of observations made in a tour through 
the country in 1829, and C. Otway’s Sketches in Ireland (1827). These 
repay perusal: J. G. Kohl’s Travels in Ireland (1844); C. Moreau’s The 
Past and Present Statistical State of Ireland, etc. (1827); John Gamble’s 
Views of Society and Manners in the North of Ireland (1819); Whitley 
Stokes’ Observations on the Population and Resources of Ireland (Dublin, 
1821); N. Carlisle’s Topographical Dictionary of Ireland (1810); P. 
Deighan’s Complete Treatise on the Geography of Ireland (1810); and 
G. de Beaumont’s L’I7lande, sociale, politique, et religieuse (2 vols., 
Paris, 1839). The Statistical Surveys of Irish Counties published 
by order of the Dublin Society (1802-12), and W. S. Mason’s Statistical 
Account and Parochial Survey of Ireland (3 vols., 1814-19), are useful. 
VOL. IV. 81 6 
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Between 1800 and 1831 no less than 114 Commissions and 61 Com: 
mittees reported on Irish affairs (vide R. Montgomery Martin’s Ireland 
Before and After the Union with Great Britain, 1843, p. 33). Among 
the more important official records there are: The Statutes of the United 
Kingdom (1800-1900); Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates (1812-1902) ; 
The Annual Register; Select Committee on the Poor of Ireland, 1804: 
Reports of the Commissioners on Bogs, 1810-14; Report and Estimates 
on Draining and Cultivating the Bogs, 1818; Select Committee on Diseases 
and Condition of the Labouring Poor, 1819; Committee for Relief oj 
Distress in Ireland, 1822; Select Committees on the Employment of the 
Poor in Ireland, 1823 and 1825; Select Committee on the State of Ireland, 
with Minutes of Evidence, 1825; Select Committee on Emigration, 1826; 
Select Committee on Irish and Scotch Vagrants, 1828; Select Committee 
on the State of the Poor in Ireland, 1830; Select Committee on Irish 
Vagrants, 1833; Reports and Appendices of Poor Law Enquiry Com- 
mission, Ireland, 1835-36; Select Committee on the Amounts of Advances 
made by the Commission of Public Works in Ireland, 1835; Select Com- 
mittee on Industries, Ireland, 1885. 

The best accounts of Irish agriculture for the early period are in 
Wakefield and in J. K. Trimmer’s Brief Inquiry into the Present State 
of Agriculture in the Southern Parts of Ireland (1809). The Report of 
the Devon Commission (7 vols., 1875) is our chief evidence for the 
condition of the Irish people just before the great famine of 1845-47. 
Particulars of previous famines are available in the Reports of: Com- 
mittee appointed to Distribute Relief to the Poor of Dublin, 1814; Select 
Committee on Disease and the Labouring Poor in Ireland, 1819; Select! 
Committee on the Employment of the Poor in Ireland, 1823; Western 
Committee for the Relief of the Irish Poor, 1831. There is a good survey. 
of famines in Ireland in the appendix to the Census of 1851. These 
references can be supplemented by J. O’Rourke’s History of the Great: 
Irish Famine of 1847 with Notices of Earlier Famines (Dublin, 1875); 
J. H. Tuke’s Visit to Connaught in the Autumn of 1847 (1848); C. E. 
Trevelyan’s The Irish Crisis (1848); and Poulett Scrope’s Notes of a 
Tour in England, Scotland, and Ireland (1849). 

Dr. George O’Brien’s Economic History of Ireland from the Union 
to the Famine (1921) is the only comprehensive study of the first half 
of the century. J. O’Driscoll’s Views of Ireland (2 vols., 1823); 
R. Fraser’s Gleanings in Ireland, etc. (1802); M. T. Sadler, Iveland and 
tts Evils and their Remedies (1829); H. D. Inglis, Ireland in 1834 (2. 
vols., 1836); and C. Otway’s A Tour in Connaught (1839), are helpful. 
The figures in R. Montgomery Martin’s work, Ireland Before and 
After the Union with Great Britain (1843), are biassed. Sir Robert 
Kane’s classical work, The Industrial Resources of Ireland (Dublin, 
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#1845), can be used along with G. Wilkinson’s Practical Geology and 
Ancient Architecture of Iveland (1845), which contains a practical 
description, county by county, of all building materials worked in 
Ireland at the date of publication. Kane’s work also deals with Irish 
building materials as well as coal and metallic ores. G.H. Kinahan’s 
Economic Geology of Ireland (a work that forms vol. viii. of the Journal 
of the Royal Geological Society of Ireland, 1887-89) is a permanent work 
of reference on mineral and stone raised for commercial purposes in 

jIreland. Much can be obtained from the publications of the Loyal 

| National Repeal Association of Ireland [v. Reports of this Association, 
Ist and 2nd series, Dublin, 1840; Various Reports, 1840-44; Report 
of the Committee of the Association on the Industrial Resources of 
Ireland, 1844, and the Reports of the Parliamentary Committee of the 
Association (1844-46)]. Sir G. Cornewall Lewis’s Essay on Local Dis- 
turbances in Iveland (1834) is a standard reference work. S. Shannon 
Millin’s Historical Memoirs of the Statistical and Social Inquiry Society 
of Ireland (Dublin, 1920) contains an Index to the Transactions, Pro- 
ceedings, and Journal of the Society—viz., Transactions of the Dublin 
Statistical Society (3 vols., 1847-54); Proceedings of the Social Inquiry 
Society of Ireland (1851-55); Journal of the Dublin Statistical Society 
(1855-63); and Journal of the Statistical and Social Inquiry Society of 
Ireland (1864-1919). The contributions to the Society are indis- 
pensable (vide W. N. Hancock’s Papers, Use of the Doctrine of Laissez- 
faire in Investigating the Economic Resources of Ireland in Transactions of 
the First Session, Dublin Statistical Society, December, 1847, to June, 
1848, and Economic Causes of the Present State of Agriculture tn Ireland, 
6 parts, in Transactions of the Second Session, November, 1848, to 
June, 1849). Many valuable Papers have appeared since Millin. 

The second half of the nineteenth century witnessed the interference 
of the State between Landlord and Tenant in Ireland in order to secure 
to the Irish peasant safety of tenure, security from an unfair increase 
‘of rent, and better conditions of living. There are voluminous materials 

for the treatment of the Irish land problem in allits aspects. First of all 
there are the numerous reports and proceedings of Royal and Parlia- 
mentary Commissions and Select Committees. Here we can only direct 
attention to the principal Reports—viz.: Devon Commission, 1845; 
Committee of the House of Lords on the Working of the Bright Clauses of 
the Act of 1870 (1872); and of the House of Commons on the Purchase 
Clauses of the Act of 1870 (1878); Committee of the House of Lords on the 

Working of the Land Act of 1881 (1882-1883); Poor Law Inspector's 
Report on the Relations between Landlord and Tenant, 1870; Royal 
Commission on Agriculture, 1881; Royal Commission on the Landlord 
(Ireland) Act of 1881 and the Purchase of Land (Ireland) Act of 1885 
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(1887); Commissioner's Report of Inquiry into the Working of th 
Landlord and Tenant (Ireland) Act of 1870 and the Acts amending th 
Same (The Bessborough Commission, 2 vols., Report, Evidence, anc 
App., 1881); Royal Commission on Labour, Ireland, 1893; Select Com: 
mittee on the Land Acts (Ireland), with Proceedings, Evidence, and App. 
1894 (The Morley Commission); Royal Commission of Inquiry on the 
Land Acts and the Land Purchase Acts (The Fry Commission), 1898 
Commissioners’ Report of Inquiry into the Procedure and Practice and 
Methods of Valuation followed by the Land Commission, 1898. On the 
problem of congestion, besides references given above, there are: 
The Royal Commission on Congestion [Parliamentary Papers, vol. 32 
(1906), vols. 35/36 (1907), and vol. 100 (1908)}: Report of Committee on 
Colonization (House of Commons), 1899; Report of Inquiry into the 
Present Condition of Tenant Purchasers under the Land Purchase Acts 
(House of Commons), 1903; The Annual Reports of the Estates Com- 
missioners from 1905, and of the Land Commission since 1882; Annual 
Statistics of Migratory Labourers since 1880, and Annual Reports of 
the Congested Districts Board, Ireland (1893-1922). W. L. Micks’s 
History of the Congested Districts Board (Dublin, 1925) is important. 
Cherry, Wakely, and Maxwell’s work entitled The I rish Land Law 
and Land Purchase Acts (Dublin, 1903) is the standard legal guide for 
the Land Code since 1860. It contains a digest of cases and the 
outstanding decisions, and can be consulted along with H. Cole Bowen’s: 
Statutory Land Purchase in Ireland prior to 1923 and the Land Acts 
Saorstét Eireann, 1923-27 (Dublin, 1928). H. Martin’s Die Agrare- 
formen in Irland (Munich, 1915) deals with the economic and social 
effects of the Land legislation. Moritz J. Bonn’s Modern Ireland 
and her Agrarian Problem, translated from the German by T. W. 
Rolleston (Dublin, 1906), critically surveys the Gladstonian Land 
legislation and the Land Purchase Acts as a whole. L. Paul-Dubois’ 
Contemporary Ireland (a translation of L’Irlande Contemporaire, Paris, 
1907, by T. M. Kettle, Dublin, 1908) contains a comprehensive economic 
survey of Irish social conditions. J. E. Pomfret’s work entitled The 
Struggle for Land in Ireland, 1800-1923 (Princeton, 1930), is the best 
scientific account of the Land problem that has yet appeared. W. A. 
Dunning’s Irish Land Legislation since 1845 (New York, 1892) provides 
a brief systematic analysis. The Fall of Feudalism in Ireland, by M. 
Davitt (New York, 1904), is an epic of the Land League Revolution, 
an invaluable source book of Irish agrarian history, and the best 
teference for the founding and operation of the Land League in Ireland 
and America. B. O’Brien’s Parliamentary History of the Irish Land 
Question (1881) has a good summary of the Land legislation from 
1829-69. There are good accounts of the land system in S. Godkin’s 
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Land War in Iveland (1870). W.E. Montgomery’s History of Land 
Tenure in Iveland (1899) covers a very large field, but treats the 
nineteenth century very briefly. J. Morley’s Life of Gladstone (3 vols., 
1903) has many valuable letters bearing on the Land problem. T. W. 
Reid’s Life of W. E. Forster (2 vols., 1888) contains the Forster- 
Gladstone’s correspondence in full. W. S. Blunt’s work, entitled My 
Diaries (2 vols., 1919-20), throws much light on the negotiations 
concerning the Act of 1903. A. Richey’s work on The Irish Land 
Laws (1880) deals fully with the Land Acts of 1860 and 1870. The 
following works and records are very useful: H. Flache, Histoire du 
Régime agraire de l'Irlande (Paris, 1883); W. F. Bailey, Estates Com- 
missioner, The Ivish Land Acts, Parliamentary Papers, 1917 (reprinted 
in the Report of the Irish Land Commission for year ending March 31, 
1930); Isaac Butt, The Irish People and the Irish Land (Dublin, 1867); 
Lord Dufferin, Irish Emigration and the Tenure of Land in Ireland 
(1867); W. E. Gladstone, Speeches on the Irish Land Question (1886) ; 
T. E.C. Leslie, Land Systems and Industrial Economy of Ireland (1870) ; 
The Irish Land Committee, The Working of the Land Law (Dublin, 1882) ; 
C. Russell, New Views on Iveland (1880): Russell visited the disturbed 
districts of Ireland in 1879-80; J. S. Mill, England and Ireland (1868): 
this very brief work ably summarizes the evils of Land Tenure in 
Ireland; S. F. Adair, Agricultural and Territorial Statistics of Ireland 
(1892), and the following official records: The Census Reports from 
1841; The Journal and the Annual General Reports of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Technical Instruction, Ireland, from 1900, 
and the Returns of Prices and Agricultural Statistics; Returns of the 
Land Purchase Acts and the Returns and Operations under the Rent 
Fixing Acts; Agricultural Statistics, 1847-1926, Saorstat Eireann 
(Dublin, 1928). This valuable statistical work applies only to the 
twenty-six counties of the Irish Free State. In dealing with the 
Land problem, the earlier historical aspects of the question should not 
be overlooked, and reference should be made to works such as: 
E. McNeill’s Celtic Ireland (Dublin, 1921) and Phases of Irish History 
(Dublin, 1919); G. Sigerson’s Land Tenure and Land Classes of Ireland 
(1871); W. F. T. Butler’s Gleanings from Irish History (1925) and 
Conjiscations in Irish History (Dublin, 1917). The authorities quoted 
above in many cases provide information on Irish agricultural and 
industrial problems apart from the Land purchase aspect. 

The Irish financial problem stands out prominently during the 
closing decades of the century. The question of the financial relations 
of Ireland with the British Exchequer dates from an early period, and 
is found closely bound up with Irish economic problems. On the 
earlier aspects the student should consult G. E. Howard’s Short Account 
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of His Majesty’s Hereditary Revenue in the Kingdom of Ireland (Dublin 
1753); Sir Richard Cox’s The Present State of His Majesty's Revenu 
in Iveland, etc. (1762); Lord Macartney’s Account of Ireland in 177: 
(1773); Sir Henry Cavendish’s Statement of the Public Accounts o, 
Ireland (1791), and R. V. Clarendon’s Sketch of the Revenue and Finance: 
of Ireland (1791). Miss A. Murray’s History of the Commercial ane 
Financial Relations between England and Ireland from the Period 0, 
the Restoration (1903) contains good accounts of the financial question 
which is also dealt with in the works of Dr. George O’Brien on Irisk 
economic history from the seventeenth century to the famine period 
T. J. Kiernan’s History of the Financial Administration of Ireland tc 
1817 (1931) shows comprehensive research work on the State Papers 
Reports, and Parliamentary Journals. From 1817, the year of the 
amalgamation of the Irish and British Exchequers, the financial problem 
was discussed and considered by several parliamentary Commissions and 
Committees. The following records should be examined: Committee 
on Accounts and Papers relating to the Public Income and Expenditure 
of Ireland, June 14, 1811; Parliamentary Committee on Joint Expendi- 
ture, Great Britain and Ireland, Parliamentary Papers, 1806, 1811-13, 
1815, 1817; Select Committees on Finance, Parliamentary Papers, 1817 
and 1831; Fourteenth Report of the Commissioners of Inquiry into the 
Collection and Management of the Revenue arising in Ireland (1826); 
Select Committee on the Taxation of Ireland (1864-65); Accounts of 
Revenue and Expenditure of Great Britain and Ireland, Parliamentary 
Paper (1868); Reports of the Revenue Commissioners, Ireland; Select 
Committee on National Expenditure, 1903; The British Statutes relating 
to Ireland (1800-1900). 

The question of Irish Taxation was fully considered by the famous 
Royal Commission of 1894 (The Childers Commission), which was 
appointed to enquire into the past and present financial relations between 
Great Britain and Ireland and their relative taxable capacities. The 
Report, Minutes of Evidence, and Appendices of this Commission 
contain a mass of valuable information bearing upon all the various 
issues (Final Report of the Financial Relations Commission, 1896; and 
the Minutes of Evidence, 1895). About the same date the Treasury 
began an issue of White Papers giving in considerable detail a state- 
ment of the Revenue as collected, and of the ‘“‘ true” or adjusted 
revenue of Ireland, of the Expenditure on Ireland, and of the balance | 
if any, available for Imperial Expenditure. The Committee on Irish 
Finance, 1912 (Primrose Committee), deals with these White Papers, 
Good critical surveys on the Irish financial problem are available in the 
works of Murray and O’Brien, and these can be supplemented by 
reference to: Lord Dunraven, The Finances of Ireland Before and After 
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the Union (1912); A. J. Balfour, Financial Relations between Great 
‘Britain and Ireland (1898); E. Aston, Irish National Finance (1911); 
and C. H. Oldham, The Public Finances of Ireland (1911). Interesting 
(etails are supplied by J. McCann’s pamphlet, Some Facts, Figures, 
land Factors on the Economic and Financial Position in Ireland Today 
(Dublin, 1902). Informative Tables are provided by T. Lough in 
this work, England’s Wealth, Ivreland’s Poverty (1897). The following 
ireferences are very helpful: T. M. Kettle’s Home Rule Finance (Dublin, 
(oir); R. Clancy’s The Financial Grievance of Ireland (Nineteenth 
iCentury, December, 1897); the Articles on the subject in Manchester 
uardian Commercial; European Reconstruction Series, Ireland, Sections 
J.-III. (1923); and the Papers read at the Congress, Royal Economic 
Society, 1912—viz., The Fiscal Relations of Great Britain and Ireland. 
} On the subject of Irish Local Taxation the following official records 
should be examined: Select Commuttees on Grand Jury Presentments, 
11816, 1822, 1827, 1842; Grand Jury Commission, 1842; Select Committee 
jon County Cess, Ireland, 1836; Select Committee on Tolls and Customs in 
Uvreland, 1826 and 1830; Municipal Corporations Commission, Ireland, 
1835; Select Committee on the Survey and Valuation of Ireland, 1824, 
and on the General Valuation of Ireland, 1869; Returns of Local Taxa- 
tion, Local Government Board, Ireland (1886-1916) ; General Valuation 
lof Ireland, by R. Griffith (3 vols., 1836-48), and General Valuation 
of Rateable Property in Ireland (62 vols., 1848-64); The Minutes of 
‘Evidence, Local Taxation Commission, Ireland, 1900. Dr. O’Brien’s 
work includes Local Taxation, and should be consulted with P. Gale: 
An Enquiry into the Ancient Corporation System of Ireland (1834); 
J. J. Webb, Municipal Government in Ireland (1918); and A. Marmion, 
The Ancient and Modern History of the Maritime Ports of Ireland. 
~ On the Irish Poor Law, there is abundant information available 
in the numerous parliamentary records already quoted. Sir George 
Nicholl’s History of the Irish Poor Law (1856) is the standard work, 
and there are good historical surveys in the Report of the Commission 
on the Relief of the Sick and Destitute Poor, etc., Saorstét Eireann, 1927. 
There is no comprehensive detailed work on the second half of the 
nineteenth century. W. F. Bailey’s Ireland since the Famine (1902) 
is a sketch of fifty years’ economic and legislative changes, and can be 
supplemented by the works of Miss Murray and L. Paul Dubois and 
by the following: R. Dennis, Industrial Ireland (1887); A. Harris, 
Revival of Industries in Ireland (1888) ; J. Bowles Daly, Glimpses of Irish 
Industries (1889); J. T. Pim, A Review of the Economic and Social Con- 
dition of Ireland (1899); and J. C. B. Proctor, The Industrial Resources 
of Iveland (Incorporated Law Society, Ireland, 1906). E. Barker’s 
Ireland in the Last Fifty Years (1917) is a brief but excellent survey. 
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Ireland : Industrial and Agricultural (Department of Agriculture an 

Technical Instruction, Ireland, 1902), edited by W. P. Coyne, is ai 

important source book. Sir H. Plunkett’s Ireland in the New Centur, 

(New York, 1904) isa representative exposition of the Irish co-operatiy 

movement, and should be consulted along with the Survey of Agricultura 

Co-operation in Ireland, published by the Horace Plunkett Foundation 

(1931); The Reports of the Irish Agricultural Organization Society fron 

1895; L. Smith-Gordon and L. C. Staples, Rural Reconstruction i 

Ireland (1917); and the monumental Report of the Departmental Com 

mittee on Agricultural Credit in Ireland (1914). D.A.Chart’s Econom: 

History of Ireland (Dublin, 1920), and J. F. Burke’s Outlines of th. 
Industrial History of Ireland (Dublin, 1920) are good brief surveys 
The following references are helpful: W. G. Crory, Industry in Ireland 
(1863) and Treatise on Industrial Resources (still Neglected) in Irelana 
(1860); C. H. Oldham, The Economic and Industrial Condition 0, 
Ireland (1908); Ivreland’s External Trade Before and Since Free Trade 
(1910) ; and Economic Development in Ireland (1900). T.W.Grimshaw’e 
Facts and Figures about Ireland (1893) provides a good statistical 
survey of the period 1840-88. Thom’s official annual Directory from 
1844 is an authoritative source of statistical information on Ireland, 
and can be used along with the Census Reports, the Reports of the 
Registrar-General of Marriages, Births, and Deaths in Ireland, the 
Emigration, Judicial and Trade Statistics, the accounts of the Irish 
Ports and Harbours, and the statistical information supplied by the 
Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction, Ireland. E. J. 
Riordan’s modern Irish Trade and I ndustry (1920) should be examined 
as well as such records as the annual Reports of the Dublin Chamber 
of Commerce, and the Dublin Industrial Development Association, and 
the Irish Year Book. The Reports and Minutes of Evidence of Irish 
Free State Commissions of Inquiry should not be omitted, and a special 
note should be made of the following: The Reports of the Irish Free State 
Tariff Commission (Nos. 1-12, 1927-31). These Reports contain much 
information on the historical development of particular industries: 
The Census of Production Reports, Irish Free State, from 1926; The 
Report of the Irish Free State Committee on Economic Statistics (1925); 
The Report of the Irish Free State Derating Commission (1931); The 
Report of the Commission of Inquiry into the Resources and Industries 
of Ireland, Minutes of Evidence, i.-ii. (1g21); D. Stamp, An Agricultural 
Allas of Ireland (1931); Report of the Irish Free State Gaeltacht Com- 
mission (1926); Reports of the Irish Free State Technical Education 
Commission (1927) and Banking Commission (1926) and Port and 
Harbours Tribunal (1930). 


On particular aspects of Irish economic history in the second half 
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jof the nineteenth century there are several studies available. J. C. 
Conroy’s History of Railways in Ireland (1928) provides a good critical 
survey of the legislation and commissions of inquiry over the period 
1836-1927. The Drummond, Devonshire, Allport and Viceregal Com- 
missions are dealt with. Further reference should be made to F. W. 
}Pim’s work, The Railways and the State (1912). 

The Report of the Canals and Inland Waterway’s Commission, 
Irish Free State, 1923, contains an historical survey of the numerous 
jprevious enquiries on the subject over the period 1809-1919. This 
Report can be examined along with the Report of the Royal Com- 
Mission on Canals and Inland Navigation, Ireland, 1906, and the 
Report of the Royal Commission of 1882. On the Irish Fishing 
industries the following records can be turned to good account: Reports 
jof the Commissions on Irish Fisheries, 1836 and 1901; the annual 
Reports of the Congested Districts Board, Ireland, especially the 
Report for 1910; the annual Reports on the sea and inland fisheries 
of Ireland (1900-22). 

On the Irish Banking and Currency systems during the century 
there are the works already quoted in Part II. of this Article, and in 
addition J. W. Gilbart’s History of Banking in Ireland (1836); W. J. 
Lawson’s History of Banking (1855); C. MacC. Collin’s Law and Practice 
of Banking in Ireland (1880); Report of the Select Committee on the 
Circulating Medium (1804), and the Report of the Bullion Committee 
(1810). Wakefield’s evidence before the latter Committee contains 
ithe best account of the state of the Irish Currency in the early years 
of the nineteenth century. Dealing with particular industries there 
are the Reports of the Select Committee on the Silk Trade, 1831-32, and 
of the Select Committees on the Linen Trade, 1822 and 1825. J. J. 
Webb’s Industrial Dublin since 1698 and the Silk Industry in Dublin 
(1913) and C. Gill’s work on The Rise of the Irish Linen Industry (1925) 
are helpful. On the subject of Irish Labour and Labouring Classes 
there are W. P. Ryan’s work on The Insh Labour Movement (New 
York, 1920); J. Connolly’s Labour in Insh History (1910); and J. D. 
Clarkson’s Labour and Nationalism in Ireland (New York, 1925). The 
latter work has a good survey of Irish Labour Legislation. The Law 
of the Labourers and the Labourers’ Question, by W. Barrett and H. J. 
McCann (Dublin, 2nd edit., 1906), contains the full text of the Labourers 
(Ireland) Acts, 1883-1906, inclusive, which deal with the housing of the 
labouring classes in rural areas. The following Parliamentary Papers 
must be used: Artizans and Machinery, Six Reports of Minutes of 
Evidence, 1824 (51), vol. v.; Combination Laws, Reports and Minutes 
of Evidence, 1825 (417 and 437), vol. iv.; Industries, Ireland, with 
Minutes of Evidence, 1884-1885; Condition of the Poorer Classes in 
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Ireland, iii., Report of the Commissioners, 1836; Royal Commission 
on Labour, Ireland, Report, 1893. 

For sources of bibliographical information dealing with the nine- 
teenth century, the Catalogues of the National Library, Dublin, should 
be examined. The following works are available at this Library: 

Lowell (Mass.) City Library, A List of Books relating to Ireland in 
the Lowell City Library, October, 1910 (1910) ; New York Public Library, 
A List of Books relating to Ireland (1905); Boston Public Library, A 
List of Books on Modern Ireland in the Public Library, Boston (1921); 
S. Shannon Millin, Historical Memoirs of the Statistical and Social 
Inquiry Society of Ireland (1920)—Index to the Papers (December, 1847, 
to October, 1919); W. S. Mason, Bibliotheca Hibernicana (1823); Sir 
H. G. Fordham, The Road Books and Itineraries of Ireland, 1647-1850 
(Dublin, 1923); and Hand List of Catalogues and Works of Reference: 
relating to Carto-Bibliography and Kindred Subjects for Great Britain 
and Ireland, 1920-27 (1928); The Commons Papers Index (1801-1900). 
The Indexes to the Journals and Periodicals and the Bibliographies: 
specified in the three parts of this Article should be examined. There: 
are extensive bibliographical lists attached to the works of Miss A. 
Murray, John Pomfret, J. D. Clarkson, and J. Kiernan (already quoted). 
The bibliographies on Ireland in the Cambridge Modern History are: 
very full (vide vol. ix., pp. 881-82, covering 1792-1815; vol. x., 
pp. 860-66, 868, and 870, covering the penal Laws, Irish Topo-. 
graphy and General History, 1770-1840; vol. xi., pp. 868-69 and 
871, covering 1841-68; vol. xii., pp. 856-62, referring to many works 
dealing with the Land Problem). The bibliographies in the following 
works are very helpful: Official Handbook, Irish Free State (Dublin, 
1932); Geographie Universelle, edited by V. de la Blache, vide Tomes I. 
and II.; Les [les britanniques, by A. Demangeon (1927) ; State Railways 
for Ireland (London, 1899: Fabian Tracts, No. 98, v., p. 15). 


P. L. PRENDEVILLE.1 


+ I am indebted to Dr, George O'Brien, Professor of Economics, University 
College, Dublin, for his valuable assistance. 


REVIEWS 


F. M. STenton. English Feudalism 1066-1166. (Clarendon Press: 
Oxford. 1932. 18s.) 


There is an especial significance in the fact that Professor 
Stenton begins his Ford Lectures with a reference to the work of 
Round, for this book does nothing less than mark the close of that 
epoch of feudal studies which was ushered in by the publication of Feudal 
mgland, in 1895. As was the case then, so now, a large mass of 
scattered research is here for the first time criticized and co-ordinated. 
he basis of the study continues to be Domesday, but, as Round 
did before him, Professor Stenton has realized that the evidence of 
iDomesday can only be utilized by the application to that record of 
ontemporary documents where possible, and in particular of charters 
dating from the period immediately subsequent to it. Here, indeed, 
rofessor Stenton has the advantage over his predecessor, for, during 
ithe interval between the two books, charter scholarship, largely owing 
ito his own labours,! has in England made a great advance. Not only 
have we now many more texts but we have learnt the peculiar value of 
foriginal or early versions of them. The appendix of charters here 
presented is not the least valuable portion of this illuminating volume. 
| Professor Stenton has surveyed the whole field of English feudal 
jorganization. He begins by outlining the immediate consequences of 
ithe Norman settlement, and then proceeds to analyse the conceptions 
jof “honour” and “baronage”’ with their practical applications. 
(Having done this, he turns to the central figure of feudal society, the 
tknight, and seeks to place him in his correct position in the social 
land economic life of the time. The knight is for example compared 
iclosely with the thegn, and the problems connected with his status, 


Ndiscusses the causes which led to the end of Norman feudalism and 
ito the establishment of the changed conditions of Henry II.’s reign. 

It would be quite impossible in a short review to consider the 
isolutions put forward by Professor Stenton to the numerous contro- 
ersial problems with which he deals, and the author of this book would 
icertainly not claim that in every case he has supplied the final answer. 
ut always a vast mass of accumulated learning has been brought to 


1 Especially in Danelaw Charters. Introduction. 
gI 
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bear upon the point at issue, and even where the conclusion is not fina. 
it always contains a serious challenge. His general method of interpre. 
tation is also of the first importance and may well prove not the least 
influential feature of this work. Throughout these lectures the author 
shows a marked reluctance to indulge in those clear-cut social anc 
economic definitions, so dear to the modern historian, which are so in- 
applicable to the conditions of the twelfth century. For example, for 
Professor Stenton the “honour ”’ in its origins in England is to be 
primarily considered as ‘‘any estate which gave a man dignity, a 
position of authority in his life and time” (p. 57); and the word 
“baron” “denoted a man’s place in society without reference to the 
position which he happened to holdin the tenurial scale ”’ (p. 97). Conse- 
quently, though Professor Stenton views Dr. Reid’s judicial definition 
of baronage! with more favour than does Dr. Chew,? he nevertheless 
approaches the question from a different angle. A baron, in his view, 
may in certain cases possess special jurisdictional rights, but never on 
these alone could the baron “base his claim to barony.’”? Rather, 
the jurisdictional rights tend to be acquired because the baron is already 
on more general grounds held to be an important personage. Finally, 
the knight himself must be primarily regarded simply as a man who 
was technically qualified to render specialized military service on 
horseback and habitually did so. 

Professor Stenton’s treatment of feudal origins is as cataclysmic 
as was Round’s before him. “It is turning a useful term into a mere: 
abstraction to apply the adjective ‘feudal’ to a society which had! 
never adopted the private fortress nor developed the art of fighting on: 
horseback, which had no real conception of the specialization of ser- 
vice and allowed innumerable landowners of position to go with their 
land to whatever lords they would” (p. 215). To some this might still 
seem an overstatement. The line between the thegn and the knight 
may possibly not have always been as clearly drawn as it is in this 
book and the two earliest definitions of knight service that we possess 
are very vague. It seems, moreover, highly probable that William I.’s 
feudal action was not, as Round suggested, confined to the allocation 
of servitia debita. He also used existing mesne tenures to reward 
chosen followers and in certain definite instances these tenures pro- 
ceeded throughout the period of transition without substantial modi- 
fication. As Professor Stenton himself teaches us, the process of 
assimilation after the Norman Conquest must have been a slow one. 


1 English Historical Review, xxxv., 161 seq. 

* Ecclesiastical Tenants in Chief, p. 182 seq. 

3 Jolliffe, in English Historical Review, xli., 1. 

* Douglas, Feudal Documents, pp. xcv seq. and cix seq. 
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English feudal organization in 1100 was in several important respects 
different from what it became in 1200—different, it might be suspected, 
just in that it still contained many O.E. elements in its composition. 
)But there can be no quarrelling with the general view of feudal society 
jas here presented, nor should there be any minimizing of the importance 
jof the conclusions reached. Henceforward, for example, there can 
be no justification for the persistence of the current view of twelfth- 
century history as of a long struggle between two separate entities, 
“the crown” and “the baronage.” Rather must we view it as en- 
ailing the social reorganization of England by an exceedingly able 
group of men with the king at itshead. Similarly, there can no longer 
be any excuse for regarding the ‘“‘ baronage ” as a whole, as interested 
in prolonging the “‘ anarchy ” of Stephen’s reign. The better members 
jof the class were as anxiousas the king to conclude it, and on their own 
account took practical steps in that direction. This book, in short, 
reacts upon nearly every aspect of the history of England between 
1066 and 1166, and it will inevitably prove the starting point from 
which future studies in this important field of English social and 
economic history must advance. D. C. DouGLas. 


D. C. Doveras. Feudal Documents from the Abbey of Bury St. 
Edmunds. Records of the Social and Economic History of England 
and Wales, Vol. VIII. (Published for the British Academy 
by H. Milford: Oxford. 1932. 30s.). 


Mr. Douglas is already well known for his excellent monograph 
on The Social Structure of Medieval East Anglia, which was published 
in the Oxford Studies in Social and Legal History in 1927. He has 
now put students of medieval social history still further in his debt 
by this splendid collection of feudal documents which he has edited 
with admirable care and to which he has contributed a very valuable 
Introduction. A large proportion of the documents now appear in 
print for the first time. Though a later version of eleven folios of the 
Feudal Book of Abbot Baldwin was published in 1925, in Lord Francis 
Hervey’s edition of The Pinchbeck Register, the important third section, 
comprising ten folios, is new. Out of the 102 Royal Charters in Mr. 
Douglas’s volume, 49 appear not to have been printed before; while 
of the 65 charters of abbots only g, and of the 65 “ miscellaneous 
documents ”’ only 10, seem to have been previously available in print. 
Further, in the case of the previously printed documents, Mr. Douglas, 
by careful collation of manuscripts, has been able to provide an 
authoritative text, which is, for some of the charters, a great improve- 
ment on that hitherto used by historians. The importance of such 
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textual criticism is well illustrated by Mr. Douglas’s discussion of th 
doubtful charter of the Conqueror confirming the rights of Abbo 
Baldwin against Arfast, Bishop of Thetford (No. 7). Davis rejecte: 
this charter as a forgery, but Mr. Douglas gives good reasons for hi 
belief that the case against its genuineness is non-proven (pp. xxxii 
XXXIV). 

Of all the documents, the Feudal Book of Abbot Baldwin is th. 
most important. Asa Domesday “satellite,” this must be ranked witl 
the Inquisitio Eliensis, with the “Excerpta from Domesday” o 
St. Augustine’s, Canterbury, which was edited by Ballard in a forme: 
volume of the British Academy Records, and with the ‘‘ Domesday 
Monachorum ” of Christ Church, Canterbury, which still awaits ar 
editor. But the third section of the Feudal Book contains materia 
to which there is no parallel in these other monastic documents. Ii 
gives us “an elaborate account of the individual holdings of the freemex 
and sokemen, tersely described in the composite entries of Domesday.’ 
The “‘ only known parallel ” to this is to be found in the still unprintec 
survey of the Shaftesbury Cartulary [Harl. 61], and that isa generation 
later than Abbot Baldwin’s book, which Mr. Douglas dates betweer 
1087 and 1098 and considers to represent either the lost origina 
returns to the Domesday Inquest (which in that case must have con: 
tained “much fuller information than has hitherto been supposed ”” 
or the results of a separate inquiry. 

Though primarily useful for students of feudal institutions, econo 
mic historians will find both the Feudal Book and the charters to be 
a mine of important material, the riches of which it is quite impossible 
to indicate in a brief review. Mr. Douglas has himself been able te 
reach some very interesting conclusions, especially that “‘ the organiza: 
tion of the peasantry of the Liberty of St. Edmund was virtually the 
same in 1065 as in 1200,” that “‘ there is little indication in these text. 
of a depression of the peasantry,” and that “on the Bury lands the 
depression of the peasantry was the work of the thirteenth century 
and not of the twelfth.” In reaching these results Mr. Douglas, 13 
addition to the documents published in the present collection, has mad 
use of the Kalendarium of Abbot Samson, which, it is good to hear 
will shortly be edited by Mr. Douglas and Mr Galbraith. Until tha 
is published it will hardly be possible to test to the full the validity o 
the judgments expressed in the Introduction to the present volume 
Though that Introduction by no means exhausts the material providec 
by the documents—and I say this from a sense of the importance 0 
the latter and not to disparage the Introduction—Mr. Douglas ha 
done this part of his work, as well as the editing, extremely well. H 
combines clear exposition with a high standard of scholarship an 
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shows wide learning outside his special province—witness, for example, 
the note about the Feast of the Immaculate Conception on page cxxxvi. 
I should like, however, to cross swords with him over his loose use of 
the word “ extent’ which he continues to apply to surveys which 
/were not in any sense valuations. It is true that a passage which he 
|quotes (p. xlix) from The Pinchbeck Register seems at first sight to use 
ithe word Extenta in a rough general sense, but that the author of the 
passage really meant to give the word a comprehensive meaning is not 
certain, and in any case a loose expression employed by a single writer 
in 1300 cannot stand against the precise distinctions implied by the 
mass of thirteenth-century documents. In The Pinchbeck Register 
itself, I notice several passages where the word Extenta is used to 
describe a valuation (Vol. I., pp. 408, 409, 471). Further, several 
misprints must be noted: “continues” for “continue” (p. xxxi, 
line 11), “1882” for ‘‘1182” (p. cxxvi, note 12), villarium for 
villanum (p.7,line 5). On p. xxv, note 6, the reference to the E.H.R., 
Vol. XLIII., should be page 376, not 373; on p. lxxix, last line but one, 
the word “in” needs omitting; on p. xcvi, lines 5-6, the sentence 
quoted from the Feudal Book should begin with ut, which is omitted, 
and end with esset, not est. The word “him “ (p. cxl, line 3) is ambiguous: 
it should be “‘ the latter.”” The Index Personarum et Locorum is not 
wholly free from defects. Finally, translations of the Anglo-Saxon 
documents would have been a boon to many of us. But these are 
small faults in a volume which is a notable and worthy addition to the 
splendid series of documents published under the auspices of the 
British Academy. REGINALD LENNARD. 


A. H. Tuomas (Editor). Calendar of Select Pleas and Memoranda of 
the City of London, A.D. 1381-1412. (Cambridge University 
Press. 1932. 15S.) 


The third volume of Mr. Thomas’s calendar has been reduced in 
bulk by the omission of a larger proportion of formal and unimportant 
entries than in the previous volumes. The thirty-two years which it 
covers are an interesting period of the history of London, beginning 
as they do just after the peasants’ revolt, in the mayoralty of John of 
Northampton, and including the years of the struggle between the 
victualling and the non-victualling guilds. An entry of 1389 records 
the restitution to the Drapers, Saddlers, Goldsmiths, Skinners, Girdlers, 
and Tailors of the charters taken from them in the time of Nicholas 
Brembre (1378) and retained in the custody of the Chamberlain of 
the City. There is also an interesting correspondence between 

‘Brembre and John of Gaunt in 1386, when the latter interceded with 
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Brembre for a relaxation of the measures taken against John o: 
Northampton. ‘ 

But the main interest of the volume to Mr. Thomas, as is shown by 
his introduction, is the equitable jurisdiction of the Mayor in mercantife 
actions tried by him in accordance with the “‘ law merchant, a juris- 
diction similar in its origin to that of the courts of Pie Powder in fairs, 
and conditioned, like the action of the court of Admiralty in more 
recent times, by the necessity of speedy redress in cases where the 
parties were not continuously resident within the jurisdiction. Closely 
bound up with this is the doctrine of ‘“‘ market overt "as applied to 
the City of London, which appears to have given the innocent pur-: 
chaser a good title to the value of his purchase when it was re- 
claimed by the lawful owner. The title to the object purchased was 
not secured to him till the sixteenth century. 

The international character of London trading is illustrated not! 
only by correspondence between the Mayor and Aldermen and the: 
authorities of Bruges, Calais, Florence, Middelburg, and Péronne, but. 
by the numerous cases relating to agency, where the question arose to | 
what extent merchants were committed by the act of apprentices 
travelling for them in foreign parts. In one instance damages were: 
claimed from the guarantor of an apprentice, a boy in his teens, who) 
had been sent from London to Middelburg to receive {90, and dis-. 
appeared. William Brampton, the governor of the English staple at 
Middelburg, made inquiries, and was satisfied that whatever had become 
of him he had not received the money. This story has escaped the 
extensive researches of Dr. W. S. Unger. 

The insecurity of trade is sufficiently shown by the many instances 
in which apprentices were left derelict by the failure of their masters 
and had to apply for leave to find new ones. One case occurs where a 
woman took a girl apprentice not being herself a citizen of London, 
and was therefore committed to Newgate. 

Mr. Thomas brings forward a great deal of evidence to show that 
the transfer of credit was normal in the fourteenth century, and this 
agrees with the conclusion reached by the reviewer in his examination 
of the machinery of the Wardrobe of Edward I. It is clear that 
bonds and recognisances could be transferred by letters of attorney, 
and Mr. Thomas quotes a case in 1320 which seems to show that 
bonds were regarded as “ negotiable instruments ” in the strict sense 
of the term. A case of 1387 shows that Exchequer tallies were sold 
in the ordinary way of business and used by the purchasers to buy wool 
for export. 

Several cases illustrate the jealousy which the City felt for its 
privileges. It invariably refused, for instance, to transmit record and 
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process in answer to a writ of error, claiming to record the case viva 
voce by the mouth of the Recorder. And claims by other towns for 
j freedom from toll were countered by the assertion that the City’s right 
(to exact tolls was paid for in the farm and could not be granted away 
without its consent. 

Among minor points may be mentioned the submission in 1384 of 
John Lincoln, goldsmith, known to economists by his valuable evidence 
i given before the currency commission of 5 Richard II. and recorded 
jon the Rolls of Parliament. The bill of John Walpole, tailor, in 1388, 
against the keeper of Ludgate shows that the custom of having a public 
alms-box for the poor prisoners, which Dickens remembered in the 
| Fleet, has a very long history. The glossary of unusual words will be 
found useful, though the editor is probably mistaken in supposing 
cynopre to be red, rather than green, and stipatum argento “ plated ”’ 
} and not “hafted”’ with silver. Again, existentes extra memoriam suam 
must surely be “out of their minds,” and not “‘‘ who had lost their 
memory’’; and “ John Boudyer, surgien de muraus at Paris,’’ is more 
likely to be “ dwelling at Paris’ than as tentatively rendered in the 
footnote. Among the inventories preserved on the rolls are those 
of a baker (p. 73), two mercers (pp. 167 and 225), and a painter (p. 204). 
There are also lists of jewels and plate belonging to the count of St. Pol 
and to Florimund de 1’Esparre. Particularly interesting are the will 
of Sir John Hawkwood and the letters relating to it (pp. 308-310). 

CHARLES JOHNSON. 


The Great Red Book of Bristol, edited by E. W. W. Veale. Introduction. 
(Part I.): Burgage Tenure in Medieval Bristol. (Bristo] Record 
Society’s Publications, Part II.) 


It is possible that there are members of the Bristol Record Society 
to whom the Great Red Book of Bristol is only a name or at most is 
one of the chief treasures exhibited among the well-kept city archives. 
In view of this, it may be regretted that the monumental introduction, 
of which this volume is only the first instalment, to an edition of the 
work does not begin with an account of the book and synopsis of its 
contents. As it is, the references in it to the Great Red Book itself 
are casual, and presumably full discussion is reserved for a second 
volume. Meanwhile, Dr. Veale has confined himself to the detailed 
treatment of a subject for which its evidence, chiefly in the form of 
copies of deeds involving the transfer of real property, is of high value. 
The amount of illustrative matter which he has gathered from other 
sources, especially from the Assize Rolls, occupies a large portion of his 
treatise; and if, at the present rate of progress, we shall have to wait 
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some time for the text of the original work, the raw material whicl 
it is the ordinary function of Record Society volumes to supply i: 
furnished by a substantial appendix, containing a Calendar of Feet 
of Fines for Bristol, and a summary and partial Calendar of thirteenth. 
century deeds preserved for the most part in the Bristol Museum 
and of the fourteenth-century deeds among the documents belonging 
to the church of All Saints. To these is added a summary of three 
lists of Langable rents in Bristol, of which the second, made in the 
fourteenth century, is in the Great Red Book; the first (1295) is taken 
from the Ministers’ Accounts in the Public Record Office, and the third 
(1438) is a document printed in Bush’s Bristol Town Duties. 

On the general subject of burgage tenure much has been written, 
and if its relation to common law was modified by the customs of 
individual boroughs, while these produced local variations in detail, 
a comprehensive definition such as that given by Hemmeon and quoted. 
on pp. 10, 11 of this volume is possible. The case of Bristol, as shown 
by Dr. Veale, illustrates its development in a trading community; 
whose agricultural interests were purely secondary, and in which the: 
merchant’s need of capital for his transactions fostered a freedom of 
conveyance with regard to real property as an obviously necessary: 
convenience. It is pointed out that, so far as alienation of property | 
inter vivos was concerned, this “ mobility ’’ was not peculiar to merchant 
boroughs, but that in this respect common law by the thirteenth. 
century was affording even greater freedom than that allowed by: 
borough customs as a whole. At the same time, mobility was the 
distinctive quality of land held by burgage tenure, and its characteristic 
feature was the custom of devise by will, unknown to common law. 
until the passing of the statute of wills in 32 Henry VIII. The actual 
date at which this custom, originally applicable only to land held by 
purchase, was extended to include inherited property is uncertain, 
and may have varied in different boroughs. Dr. Veale shows that 
Hemmeon’s authority for the theory that the distinction between 
inherited and acquired property had ceased in Bristol about the end 
of the thirteenth century is untenable, and cites deeds which prove that 
it existed there as late as 1414. 

Apart from mobility, the characteristics of burgage tenure were 
the payment of a money rent in lieu of all services and the absence of 
feudal incidents. The rules of common law, as adopted in boroughs, ~ 
need no full treatment in a work of this kind, and, in examining the — 
special case of the borough customs of Bristol, Dr. Veale has found it 
convenient to discuss the three points of burgage tenure in separate 
chapters. Asa matter of fact, the three essays promised in the early 
pages of the introduction have become four, of which the first three 
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ideal with questions of mobility, under the headings of devise, intestacy 
involving the rules governing inheritance), and alienation inter vivos, 
hile the last is devoted to services and incidents. The difficulty of 
uch investigations, particularly with regard to the existence of restric- 
(tions upon devise and alienation, is manifold, and, in piecing together 
this evidence, Dr. Veale is cautious in drawing positive conclusions 
Jand is content to leave doubtful points without conjectural solution. 
A conspicuous case in point is the problem of the local restriction of a 
}wife’s claim upon her husband’s testamentary dispositions, how far 
this was limited by local custom, and whether the common law with 
jregard to dower was ultimately accepted in Bristol. Such questions 
arise with a varying degree of insistence with regard to almost every 
succeeding topic, and are considered with an abundance of legal learn- 
jing, fortified by careful and instructive footnotes, which, for the 
ordinary student at any rate, leaves nothing to be desired. We may 
call attention incidentally to the full discussion of the working of the 
Assize of Fresh Force in Bristol (pp. 81-97), the relation of Langable 
rent to burgage (pp. 30, 31) and of its unit of value to a possible unit 
of area (pp. 138, 139), and the evidence furnished by the inquisition 
of 1285 from the Great Red Book for the tenurial aspect of Tyna Castri, 
the local prise of ale (pp. 141-145). 

By the charter granted to Bristol by Edward III. in 1373 the 
borough courts received privileges of exclusive jurisdiction. The 
invaluable evidence of the Assize Rolls therefore ceases at this date, 
together with that supplied by Feet of Fines, while unfortunately the 
loss of records of judicial proceedings in the borough leaves us without 
compensation. Throughout the volume, the text of passages from 
MS. sources is given with the most careful accuracy. We notice a few 
‘misprints: Fordwick for Fordwich (p. 18 n.), seisitis for seisiti (p. 59 n.), 

King’s Land for King’s hand (p. 64 n.), Ralulphi for Radulphi (p. 142). 
The person described as Abbot de Morgan (pp. 75, 185) was presumably 
the abbot of Margam. There seems to be an error in a quotation from 
an Assize Roll of 1232, which speaks of ‘‘ Newport Paynel in the county 
of Essex ” (p. 48): there is a Newport in Essex, but Newport Pagnell 
is in Buckinghamshire. The bibliography is succinct and useful, and 
there are full indices of persons and subjects. The work, we notice, 
earned for its author a Doctorate of Laws in the University of London, 
and his knowledge of legal antiquities and his power of using it for 
historical purposes approves him eminently as juris peritus. 

A. HAMILTON THOMPSON. 
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MARGARET JAMES. Social Problems and Policy during the Puritar 
Revolution. (London: Routledge. 1930. 21s.) 


The seventeenth century, which opened with an extreme attempt 
at paternalism and a religious ambition of social unity, closed with ar 
explicit statement of policy that “trade ought to be free and no’ 
restrained ” and a secularized ideal of individualism. The decisiv. 
period in this revolution was between 1640 and 1660, the years whict 
form the chronological limits of Miss James’s study. The title is 
perhaps not a fair indication of the scope of the discussion: it is con- 
cerned with economic policy as much as with social policy; it does 
not introduce directly problems such as those of marriage, sexual 
morality and the position of women, which the words social policy, 
would lead the reader to expect; within economic affairs it deliberately 
omits finance, both public and private, and foreign trade; it is not 
confined to the policy of the central government but deals with the 
policies of other authorities such as the companies, the City and 
municipalities; and treats of opinion which was not translated into 
policy. After a sketch of the intellectual environment and of economic 
conditions in the period, Miss James deals separately with the land 
problem, industrial problems (monopolies, regulation and expansion 
of industry), the democratic movement in the gilds and City govern- 
ment, the problem of poor relief, and certain projects such as educational 
and legal reform, and concludes with an estimate of the permanent’ 
achievement of the period. Such a topical arrangement is indispens- 
able in the complexity of the subject, though it has the obvious dis- 
advantage of obscuring any coherence of policy or dynamic development 
that existed, and minimizing the contrasts between the war period 
and the various phases of the Puritan régime. 

Political changes conditioned many of the economic policies. The: 
Tudor and Stuart paternalism had rested on an elaborate scheme of. 
voluntary services in the localities; the Puritan rebellion and consequent | 
social instability weakened the structure for which the policy had been. 
framed and removed the administrative machinery at the centre which 
had driven the whole system. Miss James shows that only with the 
Major-Generals did the Commonwealth authorities discover a substitute 
in any way adequate for the Council, Star Chamber and prerogative 
institutions which the rebellion had destroyed, and that by then the 
aims of governmental policy had been transformed, Even Clarendon’s 
subsequent attempt to revive the Council did little to alter the effects 
of this emancipation of the localities and units of society; hence in the 
period of economic individualism few pieces of central machinery sur- 


vived to perpetuate by an institutional conservatism the paternalistic 
ambitions of the early Stuarts. 
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Indirectly, therefore, the Puritan rebellion assisted the collapse of 
onomic and social regulation as well as of political “ despotism,” 
ut its importance is more positive than that. Miss James’s chapters 
how that the period was one of constant experimentation and great 
fertility in social invention, and though it is difficult to trace the pedigree 
of many of the ideas and inventions continuously through the next 
enerations, the examples that this book abundantly supplies suggest 
hat these two decades were the originating generation. In certain 
pheres the connection is direct, as in the settlement provisions of the 
ystem of vagrancy control; in others the relationship is implicit, as 
fin the organization of labour, in discussing which Miss James accepts 
Professor Unwin’s thesis of the connection between the seventeenth- 
century offshoots of the gilds and the later trade unions; and in others 
such as the change in the temper of public attitudes on social questions, 
the affinity is no less close because incapable of precise definition. 
This seminal quality of the rebellion has long been recognized in the 
history of political theory and constitutional practice, and Miss James 
now vividly illustrates it in the wider aspects of the life of society. 

The complexity of opinion and policy may exaggerate the confusion 
that existed in social life; it is necessary to bear in mind throughout 
the book that the author is primarily interested in problems and policy, 
and is not claiming to give a fully balanced picture of social organization 
during the time, for otherwise the dependence on descriptive material, 
especially on pamphlet literature with its overstatement, its preoccupa- 
tion with the urgent and unusual, might leave an unwarranted impres- 
sion of chaos. It is true that the dislocation of economic life and 
the bankruptcy of the public authorities were largely responsible for 
the subsequent trade depression, but one of the surprising features of 
this century of revolutions is that the fabric of society was not more 
completely shattered by the strain of civil wars, divided political 
control, class conflict and economic innovations. 

The book is an extremely valuable collection. It conveniently 
presents a mass of illustrative material, from the archives of the City 
companies for instance, which is difficult of access, and provides some 
information, for example of the London hospitals, which is specially 
illuminating. Students of the seventeenth century will be indebted 
for the courage and industry shown in this pioneering through an 
almost unopened field. The volume is the fourth in the London School 
of Economics “‘ Studies in Economic and Social History,’ and is well 
furnished with bibliographical apparatus and indexes of subjects, 
persons and places. 


W. ADAMS. 
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G. P. Insu. The Company of Scotland Trading to Africa and the Indies 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons: London and New York. 1932 
12s. 6d.) 

The episode of the Darien Company has always been recognize 
as one of the most important events leading up to the union of Englanc 
and Scotland, and Dr. Insh, who has already edited the Darien Shipping 
Papers, has now given us a well-documented and authoritative history 
ofitsinception, activities, and consequences. The aims of the Company 
were much wider than the name given it by later historians would 
suggest. It was not only the culmination of the colonial ambitions 
which had persisted, in spite of the troubled state of Scotland, for the 
previous half-century; it was also an effort to gain for Scotland some 
of the fruits of the East Indian and African trade by which England 
had already been enriched. The Act of 1695 which established the 
Company, was, however, the work of London financiers as well as of 
Scottish enthusiasts. The fight against monopolies was being waged 
with particular fervour in the nineties, and Scotland, with its separate: 
Parliament, was a convenient base for operations against both the 
East India and the African Companies. But the native Scottish 
impulse towards foreign trade was, as Dr. Insh points out, much stronger 
than has been thought; and after the attitude of the English Parliament 
had forced the English directors to withdraw from this attempt to 
compete with purely English trade, and had prevented the Company) 
from obtaining subscribers in Amsterdam and Hamburg, Scottish: 
ambitions grew. The first proposal for a capital of £600,000, of which: 
half was to be reserved for Scotland, had horrified the Scottish directors 
who knew of a bare £13,600 awaiting investment; but after the destruc 
tion of the English side of the Company, they fixed the capital at’ 
£400,000, or about half the total capital of Scotland. The paid-up 
capital at the time of the Company’s dissolution in I707 was over 
£153,000, an amount eloquent of the tense excitement which the 
scheme had aroused in the country. 

It is not easy to apportion the blame for the disasters which 
followed. The idea of a settlement in Darien was, of course, Paterson’s, 
and Dr. Insh finds the key to the Scottish acceptance of it, which 
Macaulay thought so extraordinary, in Paterson’s personality and 
the prestige which his association with the Bank of England had 
brought him. Paterson knew the situation in the West Indies well. 
Whatever the official relations between England and Spain might be, 

hostility in their respective colonial possessions was constant; and 
the distance between the high politics of Europe and the feelings of 
the people could hardly be better illustrated than by the fact that, 
although William III. was keenly interested in preserving peace with 
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ppain, his Scottish subjects eagerly anticipated the defence of their 
xpedition to Darien, which was recognized Spanish territory, against 

Spanish force. William could hardly have done otherwise than 
isown the expedition; but the English attitude was not the only 
orce making for its failure. The colonists were misled as to the 
onditions; the logwood which, it was said, would pay expenses was 
ot forthcoming, disease took a heavy toll of them, and the Company 
t home had its own difficulties in sending out provisions and reinforce- 
ents. It was despair at the situation and at the apparent neglect 
by the people at home which caused the final surrender to the 
paniards. 

Dr. Insh rounds off his study by accounts of the other ventures of 
ithe Company. They were not numerous enough to afford material for 
judging whether, as one would expect, it might have been successful 
n the African and East Indian trade, if the colonial scheme had not 
bsorbed nearly all its capital. The one ship sent to the West Coast 
f Africa returned with gold dust and ivory which showed a fair but 
ot unusual profit. The two others had tragic endings from storms 
and pirates; and the Company does not appear to have been very well 
served by its employees. It was natural that the deep resentment 
hich the Scots felt against England for her part in frustrating the 
Darien scheme should have led them to attribute to her action more 
disasters than she could fairly be charged with; and the book ends with 
the Scottish revenge, in the execution of the captain and two officers of 
the English East Indiaman Worcester on an utterly unfounded charge 
of piracy. 

Dr. Insh has an eye for the picturesque, perhaps almost too much 
so; for the reader finds himself rather hampered in trying to disentangle, 
for instance, what Parliament really did decide about the Company’s 
affairs from the many other but irrelevant things about which it was 
deliberating on the same day. But the asset of his method is that 
it does succeed very well in conveying the fragrance and romance, 
reminiscent of Robinson Crusoe, which clings to seventeenth century 
trade accounts; and he is to be congratulated on a very full and 
impartial study of an incident the far-reaching influence of which 
makes it a particularly difficult one for the historian to treat succinctly. 
J. DE L. MANN. 


GasTon Martin. Nantes au XVIIIé Siécle: L’Eve des Neégriers 
(1714-1774). (Paris: Librairie Félix Alcan. 1931.) 

The second volume of M. Gaston Martin’s great work on Nantes in 

the eighteenth century is entirely devoted to the slave trade. During 

the period mentioned in the title Nantes was the chief slaving port of 
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France, occupying, though apparently for different reasons, a positio 
similar to that which Liverpool attained in England by the end of it 
indeed, M. Martin goes so far as to say that, although the slavers 
even at the height of the trade in 1751, were not more than a fifth o 
a sixth of the whole of the Nantes shipping (in Liverpool they rose ti 
a quarter in the sixties), yet they conditioned all the rest, for it wa 
because a slave ship could not bring back all her returns that othe: 
vessels were employed in the West Indian trade, while there wa: 
hardly a shipowner who did not send at least one ship to Africa. 

The peculiar value of this admirable book lies in the very large 
number of voyages (787 in all) which M. Martin has been able to analyse 
thanks to the custom of requiring captains to lodge reports with the 
Amirauté of Nantes. It is safe to say that no such series has ever 
been examined before. Records of English voyages can readily be 
found, but they are scattered ones only, and it is not easy to tell whether 
the conditions represented in them are typical. M. Martin’s exhaustive 
analysis is therefore of the greatest value for the history of the slave 
trade. He gives minute information about the ships (they were 
usually old ones and seldom lasted more than ten years), their equip- 
ment, their crews, the cargo they carried to Africa, and the capital 
invested in them. The various methods of procuring slaves in Africa. 
and the conditions at the different stations on the Coast, receive con- 
siderable attention; and so do the transport of the slaves to the West 
Indies and the arrangements for their sale there. After a history of 
the vicissitudes of the trade during the period, M. Martin ends with 
an account of its place in the development of the city, its influence 
on other trades and manufactures, and on foreign politics. 

Modern opinion regards the slave trade as a traffic of peculiar 
horror, but the earlier eighteenth century seldom perceived any differ- 
ence between it and other trades, except, perhaps, that it was more 
tisky and, if successful, more lucrative. The men engaged in it were 
brutal in case of necessity, but not in general wantonly cruel. These 
Nantes captains were usually, as M. Martin Says, gens de bonne com- 
pagnie, a judgment which the English sources suggest was true also 
of the English captains engaged. The human cargo which their ships 
carried was too valuable to be ill-treated unreasonably, but they tried 
to deal with it exactly as they would have dealt with a similar cargo of 
cattle, and the use of force was due to the fact that they found human 
beings less amenable than cattle would have been. There is abundant 
material in this very sober and unbiassed study to prove, if proof 
were needed, that the stories told by the abolitionists were not ex- 
aggerated; but perhaps the whole truth about the horrors of the trade 
is best summed up in the author’s words (p. 109): ‘‘ La traite, commerce 
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idur, endurcissait encore son inhumanité fonciére par les risques qu’elle 
fmposait a ceux qui y prenaient part.” 
When we discover that a ship might stay from two to six months 
(occasionally more than a year) on the Coast buying her slaves, and 
emember the conditions under which the voyage to the West Indies 
ook place (it generally lasted two or three months, but the longest of 
hich M. Martin has found a record took nine months), it seems 
stonishing that any of the negroes survived. On the exact arrange- 
ment of the ships the author has apparently found nothing new, indeed 
the has recourse to the English print of the Brookes to explain the way 
jin which the slaves were carried; but he has been able to examine the 
number carried in relation to the size of the ship and finds the general 
figure to be just over two slaves per ton (in Liverpool the figures given 
by Gomer Williams for 1763 suggest that the shipowners calculated 
on an average of 2'7 per ton). There were exceptions in Nantes, and 
some ships carried as many as four per ton; the mortality on some of 
these was surprisingly low, suggesting that many other factors besides 
overcrowding must be taken into consideration. M. Martin has con- 
structed a table showing the deaths of negroes on ships returning 
each year to Nantes, in which the highest average is 34 per cent. and 
the lowest only 5 per cent. The average for the whole period he 
considers a chimera not worth pursuing, but it seems worth calculating 
in view of the unique value of his long series of figures; it works out at 
nearly 153 per cent., which seems markedly low, and suggests that the 
French reputation for greater humanity than other nations was well 
founded, although in the absence of similar statistics on which to found 
a judgment for England and Holland this must remain a conjecture. 
It must be noted that an equal mortality affected the crews. The 
normal death rate among them was rarely under one-fifth, sometimes 
over half. To add to the risk of disease in the unhealthy climate of 
the Coast were the dangers from pirates and, greatest of all, from a 
revolt of the slaves on board. On this point there is some inconsis- 
tency ; on page 108 M. Martin records mentions of revolts on one in fifteen 
of the ships which returned, but the fact that this takes no account 
of ships totally destroyed or of possible omissions to record a rising 
seems hardly enough to account for the suggestion of a revolt in one 
in every eight or ten ships made on page 38. 
| To the English reader one of the most interesting features of the 
book will be the abundant information on Franco-British relations. 
One of the first things which will be noted is the number of Nantes 
merchants with English or Irish names, mostly of Jacobite origin; 
it is clear that we still await a study of the part played by British 
political refugees in French commerce. Relations between all nations 
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engaged in the trade were often strained, but French and British 
relations particularly so. The instances which M. Martin gives of 
English antagonism can easily be paralleled in the opposite sense from 
English sources. English merchants in 1749 were unreservedly of the 
opinion that the French would soon get all the trade, and one result 
was a renewed effort to keep the English forts on the Gold Coast to 
English traders only. The benefit which the English did indeed 
derive from these forts, much decried as it was by British pamphleteers, 
clearly appears from this French study. M. Martin cites numerous 
cases of conflict ; one of these, in 1750, where three French ships were 
driven away from Annamaboe (p. 260), has a history which can be 
traced from the papers of the Royal African Company. Messrs. 
Husband and Boteler of Cape Coast Castle had been trading freely 
with the French in the preceding year, and their attitude on this 
occasion was due to the arrival of John Roberts (in the French text 
he appears as Robert and Husband as Husbard) with stringent in-. 
structions to stop them, asa result of pressure put upon the Government 
by the private traders. Notwithstanding this enmity the French) 
trade flourished as much as the English until the outbreak of the Seven. 
Years’ War, when the neglect of the French Government to protect | 
its commerce on the Coast—a neglect which the gallant career of the: 
privateer Améthyste, despite the injury she did to English shipping, 
could not remedy—proved disastrous to the Nantes trade, which 
never quite regained its former prosperity. One of the most remarkable 
facts in the whole book is that all through this period French ships | 
were insured with English underwriters, who promised in 1756 to 
lower their premiums when a French squadron should appear on the 
scene (p. 273). 

Space forbids discussion of many other interesting points, of con- 
ditions on the Coast, of the profits of the trade, of M. Martin’s views on 
the progress of the abolitionist movement (here again his decided 
agreement on page 15 with M. Vignols, who believes that both in France 
and England the movement was having a considerable effect by 1774, 
seems at variance with his statement (on pp. 303-4) that the Nantes 
merchants were not much perturbed by the agitation led by the Abbé 
Raynal; and it is certainly the case that the abolitionists had not 
acquired any influence in England by 1774, though they had attracted | 
some attention). But one cannot conclude without a reference to the 
Nantes shipowner of advanced views who called his ships after Voltaire, 
Rousseau, and their principal works; the spectacle of Le C ontrat Social 
as a slaver does not appear to have struck anyone as odd. 

The English reader will find the spelling of English names rather 
curious, but he will readily comprehend how Shaftesbury and Hamilton 
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n the manuscripts have become Shasterbury and Camilton; Postel- 
| vayth for Postlethwayt is more mysterious. 
J. DE L. MAnn. 


\Journal of the Commissioners for Trade and Plantations. (i.) From 
January, 1734-35, to December, 1741 (1930. {£1 10s.); (ii.) from 
January, 1741-42, to December, 1749 (1931. {1 12s. 6d.); and 


(iii.) from January, 1749-50, to December, 1753 (1932. £1 12s. 6d.). 
H.M. Stationery Office. 


Good progress has been made with the publication of the Journal 
jof the Commissioners for Trade and Plantations since the step was taken 
of dealing with it independently of the Calendars of State Papers, 
Colonial. The three volumes here noticed cover eighteen years. They 
offer an excellent opportunity to compare the somewhat humdrum 
work of the Board prior to 1748 with the new energy which the Earl 
of Halifax infused into it on his appointment to the chair in that year. 
Professor Charles M. Andrews has declared that the Board reached its 
“lowest level of ineptitude and indifference between 1730 and 1748.” 
This is a little severe on Lord Monson, who appears from the Journal 
to have attended to his duties assiduously from his appointment in 
June, 1737, to his death towards the end of 1748. It is true there is 
much of a purely routine nature; notices of the death or resignation 
of colonial officials, new appointments and the necessary preparation 
of instructions, changes in the staff of the Board itself, and the record 
|of the receipt and dispatch of letters of slight interest. But matters 
of greater moment arose from time to time. The Board dealt with 
them as fully and as promptly as possible. It summoned the agents 
of the Colonies and the leading merchants before it, consulted the 
Governors of the Trading Companies, and asked for detailed returns 
from the Inspector-General of Exports and Imports. It showed some 
impatience if appointments were not kept and expected official in- 
formation to be furnished without delay. The impression gathered 
| from reading the Journal for these years is not that the Board was lax, 
but that it had very little initiative. It dealt rather formally with the 
business which came before it. Special interest attaches to the 
allusions to the newly founded colony of Georgia. The Acts drawn 
up for it were referred for his observations on points of law to Francis 
Fane, who, as standing counsel, exercised a considerable influence for 
so many years on the development of the Colonies by giving his advice 
on constitutional issues which arose out of colonial legislation (i., p. 6). 
The founder, James Edward Oglethorpe, was several times in attend- 
ance at the Board meetings (i., pp. 7, 10, 58, etc.). Im May, 1737, the 
difficult question of the dispute between Georgia and South Carolina 
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with regard to trade with the neighbouring Indian tribes and the free 
navigation of the Savannah came before the Commissioners (i., pp. 
189-193, 196-199, 201-203). The contentions of the parties were 
carefully considered and reduced to two main issues, on which the law 
offices of the Crown were consulted (i., p. 203). The more norma] 
business of the Board is represented by its enquiries on such trade 
matters as the development of the iron industry in the Colonies and 
the markets for English cloth. In view of the restrictions which Sweden 
had placed on British goods, the Board took pains to ascertain whether 
it was possible to import iron from the Colonies in sufficient quantities: 
and of the requisite quality. Colonial bar iron, it was assured, was: 
“as good as any from Sweden ” (i., p. 49), but there was a hint that its: 
production would have to be encouraged. If bar iron was not im- 
ported in larger quantities there was indeed a danger that “ the: 
planters will fall into iron manufactures.” Slitting mills ought to be: 
prohibited there (p. 51). But the iron question was a peculiarly com-. 
plicated one. The Board could not see its way to make any definite: 
recommendations. When the whole position was reviewed under} 
Lord Halifax and legislation passed in 1750, compromises had to be 
adopted which were hardly satisfactory toanyone. The Commissioners 
were on more familiar ground in dealing with the woollen industry. 
If the English staple was threatened some action seemed imperative. 
In 1736 Denmark prohibited the importations of shalloons and other: 
cloths, and it was reported that “the Danish army has of late years | 
been cloathed with cloth of their own country, but was formerly cloathed 
with English cloth ” (i., p. 151). The Board set enquiries afoot to find. 
whether there was any Possibility of bringing economic pressure to 
bear on Denmark. One suggestion was that English artificers settled 
there should be recalled (i., p. 155). There was a deep-seated belief. 
that the foreigner was dependent on English skill and English wool, 
A spirited attempt was launched in May, 1741, to prevent the ex- 
portation of wool, for it was known that much was smuggled out of 
the country. The Commissioners somewhat rashly advertised in the 
London Gazette and the Daily Advertiser for suggestions which would 
enable them to prepare a scheme for registering wool. The text of the 
advertisement is given (i., p. 381). There was no shortage of schemes. 
Wednesday of each week was set aside for considering them. On 
January 29, 1742, the Board submitted a plan for a register of wool 
to the leading members of the Government (ii., p. 4). | 
The Earl of Halifax was appointed to succeed Lord Monson on 
November 5, 1748. He exhibited the keenest interest in the problems 
of colonial administration, and probably worked harder than any of 
his contemporaries to try to reduce the existing loose arrangements to 
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wSome kind of system. The Journal certainly now becomes much fuller 
fand more interesting. Attention may be drawn to the valuable series 
of papers and reports relating to the settlement at Halifax, Nova 
, Scotia, in 1749 (ii., pp. 391-413). This project, which is unique because 
jt was under the direct control of the Government, was designed to 
give the British a strategic position in the neighbourhood of the St. 
jLawrence. It was bound to be resented by France on this and other 
grounds. The Journal throws much light on the recruitment of the 
femigrants, the arrangements for their transhipment, and the pro- 
qvision of their supplies. The lists of surgeons and apothecaries ap- 
}pointed to accompany the settlers are given. The Society for Propagat- 
jing the Gospel in Foreign Parts wasinvited to nominate persons suitable 
{to be ministers and schoolmasters (ii., pp. 406-7). From time to time 
ithe Board welcomed reports of the progress made from any who had 
ireturned to this country (iii., pp. 2-4, 73, 77, I15-17, etc.). Another 
jmatter of much concern to the Commissioners was the better organiza- 
tion of the trade with Africa. The Royal African Company had long 
been complaining that it could not meet the expense of maintaining 
forts unless something was done to prevent the trade from falling into 
the hands of independent merchants. The Board had, therefore, to 
hear the old arguments for and against monopoly and particularly the 
joint-stock form of it. Merchants of London, Bristol, and Liverpool 
stated the case for “‘an open trade” (iii., pp. 4-35). The Company 
replied from its point of view and naturally insisted on the question 
/of the forts. This enquiry led to the Act of 1750, which provided for 
the institution of a regulated Company of the Merchants trading to 
Africa, the forts being vested in it. The trade became free. The most 
‘serious problem which Halifax had to face was that of reconciling the 
interests of the West Indian sugar planters and those of the New England 
colonists within the limits of a self-contained Empire. He was not 
likely to remain satisfied with leaving the Molasses Act of 1733 a virtual 
dead-letter. The whole question was raised in November, 1750, and 
the case for the enforcement of the law was strongly put by John Sharpe 
on behalf of the planters. Much evidence was adduced with regard 
to the nature and extent of the illicit trade (iii., pp. 119-120, 128-139). 
The representatives of the Northern Colonies insisted that if the Act 
was enforced it would be fatal to their trade. Against this it was 
urged that prohibition of trade with the foreign West Indies was the 
only hope for the British sugar interest. There was here, as subse- 
quent events were to prove, a fundamental difference of point of view. 

Perhaps the incidental gleanings from the Journal are of greatest 
general interest. When a vacancy occurred among the clerks of the 
Board a complete list of the staff is given with the salary paid to each 
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(¢.g., pp. Ig and 98). This shows how small the establishment actually 
was; there were seven clerks. There is at least one reference to the 
library, for Rymer’s Federa was ordered “ for the use of the office 
(i., p. 247). Much also can be gathered about the American Indians 
and their grievances. Mahomet, Sachem of the Mohicans of Connecti- 
cut, says bluntly that ‘‘ the English have desired he would prevail on 
his people to receive the Gospel, but they say they cannot live upon 
praying, and won’t receive it unless their land is restored ” (i., p. 108). 
We learn that a “ Black” in Antigua, named Benjamin Johnson, was 
“‘a man of good substance, had a shop and many slaves” (i., p. 223). 
The Board seems to have been rather plagued by correspondents who 
had suggestions to offer but were not prepared to go into detail until 
some payment had been made to them. The most persistent was 
Thomas Lowndes. He hada remedy for the evils which attended the 
Over-issue of paper currency in the Colonies (i., pp. 281-82). If he had 
the requisite encouragement he was ready to disclose a scheme for 
preventing the export of wool from Ireland to foreign countries, 
(ii., p. 16). He sent patterns of cloth made in North Wales which in 
his opinion was especially suitable for export to Asia or the Levant: 
(i., pp. 379 and 395). Hesenta sample from Cheshire of an improvement 
of salt he had made there (ii,, pp. 61-62). He had a plan which would! 
greatly benefit the Irish linen industry (ii., p. 86). Many side-lights on: 
personal animosities are given here and there. The allegations made: 
against Edward Jessop of St. Kitts and the attempts to prove that he’ 
was really a Roman Catholic may be mentioned (ii., pp. 303-323). 
There is also the suspicion of the loyalty of Gabriel Johnstone, Governor 
of North Carolina, because he is said to have received the news of the: 
battle of Culloden “ very coldly ” and to have expressed a concern for 
some of “ the rebel chiefs killed and taken prisoners,” as many of them | 
were “his acquaintances and school fellows.” There were no rejoic- 
ings ordered in North Carolina; “ which occasioned much surprise ” 


(ii., p. 375). J. F. REEs. 


- 


I. W. Taussic. Some Aspects of the Tariff Question: An Examination 
of the Development of American Industries under Protection. 
Third edition, continued to 1930, with the co-operation of 


H. D. Wutte. (Harvard University Press. London: Humphrey | 
Milford. 193r. 20S.) 

This, the third edition of Professor Taussig’s well-known work 
on tariffs, makes its appearance at an appropriate moment. Though 
it confines itself, like Previous editions, the first of which appeared 
in 1915 and the second in 1918, to an examination of the effects of 
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jAmerican tariff legislation on domestic industry, England’s recent 
reversal of her traditional commercial policy should lend it an especial 
jinterest. The arrangement of the text remains the same, the four 
) parts of which the book originally consisted being reprinted without 
jimportant change; but it has been enlarged by the addition of a fifth 
} part of over 100 pages surveying the period 1910-1930. Six of these 
9 seven new chapters trace the subsequent development of the several 
jindustries originally covered—sugar, iron and steel, silks, cottons, 
} wool and woollens—and thus brings the narrative up to date; while 
} a wholly new subject is taken up in an extra chapter on the establish- 
ment and remarkable growth of the artificial silk manufacture. 
The rare blending of analytic strength and subtilty with insight 
j into concrete realities, which marked the treatment of the subject in 
| the earlier portions, is equally in evidence in the new. The huge 
j mass of detailed material gathered by Professor Taussig and Dr. White 
| has been as skilfully sifted, analyzed and presented in lucid sequence 
as before, and make these chapters an important contribution to the 
recent industrial history of the United States. The mode of treatment 
and point of view are the same as in previous editions. The general 
history of each industry is first rapidly reviewed in admirable thumb- 
nail sketches, and the influence of recent tariff legislation upon them 
is then examined at length, this difficult task being accomplished 
chiefly by tracing the effects of the tariff upon the price of the pro- 
tected product in question. If less direct attention is paid to conse- 
quences in the nature of redistribution of labour and economic resources, 
these results, being indeed merely the other side of the picture, also 
clearly emerge, while the price criterion is both the simpler to apply 
and permits of more exact estimates. 

The question to which many will probably first seek an answer in this 
new edition, in hope of receiving light on current tariff controversy, is 
whether the analysis of recent tariff experience calls for substantial 
modification of old-established doctrine. Professor Taussig’s answer 
is not unexpected, but it is valuable to have it given so unequivocally 
and convincingly in successive closely-reasoned instances with cumu- 
lative effect. Despite transformed world economic conditions, a 
much-changed internal industrial structure in the United States and 
rapid technological advance, the conclusions reached before the war 
are shown still to hold good, and indeed to be reinforced. 

Professor Taussig has no difficulty in demonstrating the validity 
of his claim that, notwithstanding extraordinary and unexpected 
industrial developments, his original reasoning on the subject is not 
impugned but rather confirmed. Great changes occurred in the sugar 
situation during these two decades (1910-1930), with violent price 
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fluctuations and heightened duties in 1921, 1922 and 1930, but no nev 
questions of principle are raised, and nothing inconsistent with pre-wa1 
conclusions regarding the effects of import duties emerges. The great 
increase in the domestic production and consumption of iron and steel 
the extensive improvements in manufacturing technique, and the 
altered tariff schedules likewise ‘“ call for no modification of the con- 
clusions already stated in Part III.” (p. 391). The same is true ot 
the silk industry, the remarkable growth of which prior to IgI0 was 
carried on without slackened pace—and without lowered tariff barriers 
—during the two succeeding decades. The cotton manufacture, 
although undergoing considerable changes with respect to volume of 
production, geographic distribution and technical equipment, ‘ a 
mained substantially in the same relation to the tariff as before 
(p. 445). The decline which occurred after 1923 was due neither to 
the tariff nor to foreign competition, the bulk of the industry, despite 
reiterated demands for increased protection, being independent of 
tariff support, but to changes of fashion and considerable displacement 
by silk and rayon. The duties on fine cotton goods remained a burden 
on the consumer, but those on coarse and medium grades entailed no 
burden, being wholly without effect. The case of wool during this 
period is shown to be similar in many ways to that of sugar. Great 
changes in tariff schedules produced no marked variation in the 
domestic industry, and the general situation remained in 1930 much 
the same as a generation before—the larger part of the domestic: 
production was probably more dependent upon tariff support than in. 
Igto. As in the case of sugar, “‘ the benefits of the duty are secured: 
only by a small portion of the farmers, . . . while the burden, which 
quite outweighs the benefits, is shared by almost the entire population ” 
(Pp. 473). The woollen and worsted manufactures similarly remained: 
as much, if not more, in need of tariff protection in 1930 as two decades: 
earlier. 

The extremely interesting chapter dealing with the establishment 
and astonishing growth of the rayon industry might seem at first blush 
to afford vindication of the claim for protection to infant industries. 
Brought into being in the United States as a direct result of the duty, 
but by means of foreign capital and technical skill, and experiencing 
a phenomenal rise under high protection, the bulk of the industry was, 
by 1929, judging from the evidence of profits, almost independent, 
perhaps completely so, of tariff support. The duty served chiefly to 
keep the domestic price at a substantially higher level than would 
otherwise have been possible. The history of rayon presents a highly 
complicated and difficult problem for analysis, because it cannot be 
approached in terms of competitive industry, but rather affords an 
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instance of rapid changes under conditions of “ duopoly.’’ Still, it 
Suggests no conclusions at variance with those established in other 
chapters. On the whole, then, the evidence of the last twenty years 
calls for no modification of, but lends added confirmation to, the 
j reasoning from previous experience. “ The verdict is almost entirely 
| negative ’’; and Professor Taussig is well entitled to conclude his study 
with the words plus ¢a change, plus c’est la méme chose. 

The only misprint detected by this reviewer occurs on p. 425, third 
/ line from bottom; but it is a pity that the index has not been better 
revised. Much of the new material of Part V., particularly the chapter 
on rayon, has been very inadequately indexed. 


ARTHUR D. GAYER. 


VOL. IV. 8 


SHORT NOTICES 


Teinds are notoriously among the most tangled threads in the 
complex fabric of Scots law. Previous writers, such as Cosmo Inne: 
and W. G. Black, as also Mr. Birnie in his recent Short History of Teinds 
have approached the subject mainly from a legal standpoint. In thi: 
erudite volume (Teinds and Agriculture: an Historical Survey. H 
Milford: Oxford. 1930. 7s. 6d.) Dr. A. A. Cormack considers it 
primarily in relation to agriculture. After a chapter on the origir 
of the teind (or tithe) system in medieval Christendom, its commence- 
ment in Scotland is discussed in detail, and its pros and cons are 
estimated. An unfavourable balance is found, because of difficulties 
in enforcement and diversion of revenues to secular purposes. The 
elaborate and complicated post-Reformation legislation and litigation 
(of which many instances are quoted) discredit facile ‘ economic 
interpretations” of the sixteenth and seventeenth century religious 
struggles. These uncertainties contributed to the prolonged back- 
wardness of Scottish agriculture; conversely the gradual completion 
of commutation, effected by 1800, and favourably contrasted with 
the English situation, assisted towards the great advance of the eigh- 
teenth century. The prosperity of the period was reflected in the 
erection of many churches and manses. The teind problem was 
revived by the negotiations for Church Union. The settlement’ 
embodied in the Church of Scotland (Property and Endowments) 
Act, 1925, expresses a compromise with the “heritors,” and “ will, 
in the course of time, transform the variable burden of teinds into a 
fixed land charge.” 

Dr. Cormack undertook the exploration of the teinds as part of 
a wider survey of Scottish agricultural development, an enterprise 
which it is much to be hoped he will complete. 

W. H. Marwick. 


The fifth volume of the Curia Regis Rolls, 8-10 John (edited by 
C. T. Flower, H.M. Stationery Office, 1931. 30s.) brings the history 
of the king’s court to the crisis of the reign. For the rolls, which 
hitherto have fallen into two divisions—pleas held before the king and 
pleas before the justices of the bench——now become a single series. 


The evidence of Joseph Hunter’s Fines published almost a century 
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go is thus confirmed by Mr. Flower, who finds that the pleas before 
€ justices at Westminster come to an end (1209). It was to resus- 
itate the “ dyarchy,” as Mr. Flower calls it, that the sixteenth clause 
f Magna Carta provided that common pleas are no longer to follow 
the king’s court but to be held in some fixed place. P. 76, it should 
also be noted, preserves a fragment of pleadings of 27 Henry II., 
hile on p. 79 we read of the actual writ being attached to the 
oll and of the original return to it endorsed “ justiciariis domini regis 
Ye curta.” For every side of economic life the new volume, like 
$ predecessors, is a mine of fresh information, which is admirably 
Summarized in the elaborate subject-indexes with which Mr. Flower 
Dampers his readers. Their special value lies in the opportunity they 
Rive to follow the same thread of information through successive 
Wolumes. Thus, Vol. IV. records the sale of a man-villein for £2, 
While in the present volume two villein women fetch respectively 
6s. and 5 marks. We are similarly able to trace the new:st jokes 
f the humorous scribe who brightened the earlier volumes, and who 
ere notes that ‘“‘ Beatricia uxor Jacobi de Sancto Claro ponit lecto 
uo Jacobum virum suum versus Galfridum filium Petri de placito 
erre”’ (p. 292). Of interest to the numismatist is the capture of 
fohn Aurifaber with seven false besants and an anvil up his sleeve 
(cum iucude intus manicam suam, p. 269), and the reference to the 
ssize at Oxford in 26 Henry II. “quando consideratum fuit ut 
secunda moneta curreret ” (p. 146). On p. 69 a panel of jurors are 
removed because they are “useless and indiscreet ’’—the fact will 
interest some researchers, as will some other the mention on p. 178 
of a plough team of six oxen. But perhaps no single entry is more 
valuable than the minute account of the co-operative enclosure of 
marsh lands on the Sussex coast (pp. 202-4) and the elaborate rules 
for the maintenance of the partnership when the banks have been 
completed and the sea finally excluded. V. H. GALBRAITH. 


The latest volume of the Close Rolls of the Reign of Henry III., 
1253-54 (London: H.M. Stationery Office, 1929), makes accessible a 
good deal of information about the equipment of the royal expedition 
to Gascony. Shipping is prominent. Otherwise these rolls are not 
especially remarkable. The editing and indexes are as admirable as 
ever. No series of records is so helpful as the Close Rolls to the 
student of English life in the thirteenth century. It is well known 
that those yet to be published, which were compiled during the years 


of baronial control and civil war, are of extraordinary interest. 
F. M. POwICKE. 
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In this book (De Nationale Organisatie der Lakenkoopers tajdens d 
Republiek, Werken, etc., of the Historisch Genootschap, third serie: 
No. 51), Dr. N. W. Posthumus has collected some I50 document: 
from the State Archives at The Hague and other sources, illustratin 
the rise and the activities of the National Organization of the Dutc 
cloth-buyers—the Lakenkoopers—in the seventeenth century. Th 
Organization emerged at the beginning of the century, and took shap 
between 1614 and 1616, as the Dutch counterpoise to the Englis] 
Company of the Merchant Adventurers. Though some of its member 
were chiefly concerned in cloth produced at home, while others deal 
with the English “interlopers” in Amsterdam, its raison d’étre wa 
the organization of the Dutch cloth merchants for effective dealin; 
with the Merchant Adventurers. It kept careful watch over the stan: 
dards of quality, and more especially measurements, of the English 
cloth sold in Holland; indirectly it also settled the rules of cloth trad 
inthe country. But its chief function was to give the Dutch buyer the 
same “bargaining powers” which the English sellers possessed by 
virtue of their privileges and organization, and this function it carriec 
out only too well. The attempts of Cockayne’s Company to short- 
circuit the Dutch finishing industry broke against the resistance 
organized by the Lakenkoopers, and so did also the subsequent attempts 
of the Merchant Adventurers to presume upon their privileged position 
in the Anglo-Dutch trade. 

In their dealings with the Merchant Adventurers the Lakenkoopers 
were greatly assisted by the activities of the English “ interlopers.” 
Dr. Posthumus’ documents make it clear that the monopoly of the 
Merchant Adventurers in the cloth trade to the Continent was even 
less thorough and watertight than the English historians have assumed, 
The bulk of the English cloth trade to Amsterdam was in the hands of 
the “‘interlopers.” An Amsterdam “ remonstratie’’ in 1616 (No. 56) 
describes in emphatic terms the importance of the interlopers’ trade 
in their town, and Dr. Posthumus estimates the value of their annual 
imports at one million guldens. The breach in the monopoly of the 
Merchant Adventurers was too wide to remain without effect on the 
fortunes of their Dutch trade, and that trade was distinctly on the wane 


even before the political events of the mid-century dealt it a decisive 
blow. 
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in that period it could boast of a complex and well-articulated organiza- 
ifion in which the bulk of the Dutch cloth traders was represented. At 
| he bottom there were the municipal branches, separate and distinct 
at least in theory) from the gilds. Above them were the provincial 
assemblies of cloth merchants, and finally the Nationa] Assembly. 
he latter ceased to meet in the forties, but the local organizations 
ontinued to function for at least another fifteen years. 

Dr. Posthumus’s documents also illustrate a variety of other topics 
f interest to the English student, and will be indispensable to the 
istorian of the Merchant Adventurers and the English cloth trade. 
M. PosTAN. 


This volume by J. Morini-Comby, Mercantilisme et Protectionnisme. 
Essai sur les doctrines interventionnistes en politique commerciale du XVe 
au XIXe siecle. Préface de Alfred Zimmern. (Nouvelle Bibliothéque 
Economique. Paris, Félix Alcan. 1930. 30 fr.), falls into two parts. 
The first is concerned with Mercantilism, while the second is devoted to 
Protectionist ideas of the nineteenth century. Two other volumes are 
in preparation, one relating to Laissez-faire and the other to what is 
called the Doctrine of Geneva. There are some valuable hints in the 
part devoted to Mercantilism. The author has been right in stressing 
the inherent unity of Mercantilist doctrine, in different directions, at 
different periods, and in different countries; and that is now often 
denied. The idea that Mercantilism should have been, on principle, 
inimical to foreign trade is also justly combated; and that also is useful, 
in spite of its having been done forty years ago by no less a person than 
Alfred Marshall. The pages devoted to the transformation of Mercantilist 
ideas on money into Liberal ones are also valuable. But asa whole the 
treatment of Mercantilism is rather disappointing. There is certainly 
no harm in the attitude being generally apologetic, at least with regard 
to French Mercantilism; for sympathies are as irrelevant as antipathies 
from the point of view of scientific truth. The only important things 
are the arguments adduced for the position taken up by the author; and 
they are sometimes mistaken both in point of theory and in point of 
fact. He says, for instance (p. 12), “Since the thirteenth century 
the demand for money always very considerably exceeded the supply, 
and this did not change until a century and a half after the exploitation 
of the American mines.” Yet an estimate is quoted that “the 
quantity of money had increased tenfold, while the general level of 
prices had not even risen fourfold.”” This fact, if correct, shows the 
very opposite of what the author says, as there follows from it that 
supply had grown two times and a half more than demand. One of 
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the leading ideas of this part of the book is that bullionist conception 
were peculiar to England and Spain, and that France did not even kno 
of them. According to M. Morini-Comby, it was “ only ” in 1663 tha 
England set herself free from that incubus, while France had th 
variety and traditions of her wealth to thank for being altogether fre 
from it (p. 21). Actually the penalty of death was retained for export 
of coin and bullion from France, at a time when everyone—not only 
the East India Company, as the author believes—was legally entitlec 
to export bullion from England. A glance at Colbert’s correspondences 
would have been enough to show this, though it is true that Colber: 
often connived at breaches of the law.1 

The number of mistakes in this part of the book is greater thar 
might be expected. When it is said, é.g., that the foundation of the 
Merchant Adventurers for exploiting the resources of barbarous Russis 
deeply modified English economic life (p. 20), the author apparently 
confounds the Merchant Adventurers Company with the Muscovy 
Company, with which it had little in common from any point of view. 
Francis Bacon (p. 50) is relegated to the sixteenth century, while 
Thomas Mun, in return, is made a contemporary of Charles II. (p. 37, 
note I). The representatives of the landed aristocracy as well as of 
commercial capitalism, who constituted the Whig party after the revolu- 
tion, are said to have been, all of them, members of Nonconformist sects 
(p. 63). The two leading German mercantilists of the seventeenth 
century, J. J. Becher and P. W. von Hornigk, are merged into a common 
“ Becker von Hornigh ” (p. 37, note 2). The list could be enlarged 
and the printer has added his own mistakes. While errors in detail do 
not condemn a book of this description, the object of which is to lay 
down general ideas, they cannot fail to detract from its merits, when 
they are numerous and serious. 

The second part of the book is much better from every point of 
view. First, there exist very few earlier attempts'at treating nineteenth- 
century Protectionist ideas as a whole. Secondly, the author is more 
at home in the nineteenth than in the seventeenth century, so that 
errors in detail are much less in evidence. Thirdly, his method in this 
case requires a less synoptic view than in the previous one. The 
general idea of M. Morini-Comby is to show the inherent unity of 
purpose in half a dozen Protectionist writers of the nineteenth century, 
principally List, Carey, Cournot, Cauwés, and Patten. In this he has 
been successful, and he brings out a valuable picture of their views of 


? I may perhaps be allowed to refer in a general way to my book upon 
Mercantilism, published in Swedish in two volumes in 1931, and about to appear 
in German with Gustav Fischer at Jena in the course of 1932, as well as some- 
what later in English with Messrs. George Allen & Unwin in London. 
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‘ocial relationships and their common antagonism to the tenets of the 
(chool of Lazssez-faire. He also rightly emphasizes from the beginning 
hat their influence upon actual economic policy has been slight; and 
—t is consequently as theorists, “ doctrinaires,” that he studies them. 
Nevertheless the treatment of Protection as a Etbeoretical tenet 


tim much less than justice. And it is difficult to discuss a body of 
sProtectionist theory, when the doctrine against which it is directed is 
‘eft over for future treatment. The author himself rightly regards the 
antagonism to the theory of Laissez-faire as the foremost common 
aracteristic of the writers he is discussing; and there can be no 
Moubt of the fact that the classical school meant much more to its 
jopponents than Mercantilism had meant to the classical writers. 

| Although on the points mentioned it is open to criticism, the book 
of M. Morini-Comby is both stimulating and intelligent. 

Ei F. HECKSCHER. 


The noteworthy book of M. Arnaud Rebillon, Les Etats de Bretagne 
de 1661 4 1789. Leur organisation ; l’évolution de leurs pouvoirs ; leur 
administration financiére (Paris: A. Picard. 1932), which is the result 
of twenty years’ research, is interesting not only for the political and 
administrative, but also for the economic and social history of pre- 
Revolution France. Brittany was one of the rare provinces which 
preserved intact the institution of the States. It is a curious thing 
that the Breton States saw their powers increase in the course of the 
eighteenth century, a process especially profitable to the nobility, 
whose power preponderated in them. Thus, although the mass of the 
Breton population paid taxes less heavy than those exacted from other 
subjects of the King, the States appear on the whole to have worked 
-ather unfavourably for the populace. The economic interests of the 
srovince received very small encouragement from them; for instance, 
he financial assistance which they accorded to industrial enterprises 
was of the most meagre nature. 

A most valuable section of the book is the third, in which M. Rebillon 
leals with the financial administration of Brittany, the royal and the 
states’ fiscal system, the division and collection of the indirect taxes, 
he taxes on beverages and the companies which farmed them, and 
inally with the States’ budget and its loans. He shows in his con- 
Jusion that the States were no longer equal to the needs and aspirations 
f the period. Thus in 1789 the revolutionary crisis entailed their 
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downfall ; “ the indifference with which the Breton population receive 
their disappearance, transferring all its interest to the new institution 
and the profound oblivion into which they immediately sank, were thei 


supreme condemnation.” 
H. SEE. 


Several investigators have already dipped their pails into the wel 
from which Dr. Erich Roll has drawn the material for this book, A? 
Early Experiment in Industrial Organization: A History of the Firn 
of Boulton and Watt, 1775-1805. With an introduction by J. G. Smitt 
(Longmans, Green and Co. 1930. 155. net). But most of what ha: 
hitherto been brought to the surface has been of technological rather 
than of economic interest. For the first time we are now offered a 
history of the famous partnership, written by one who is interested 
primarily in business methods and the problems of factory organization. 
And for the first time the figures of James Watt, junior, and Matthew 
Robinson Boulton are allowed to emerge from the shadows inevitably 
cast by great men over their sons. 

Neither of the original partners was a typical man of business. 
Watt had always his scientific preoccupations, and, if Boulton gave: 
himself unsparingly to the concern, even he cared more for fame—we 
have it on his own evidence—than for profit. As the hands of the older 
men relaxed, and those of the younger obtained a firmer grip, economic: 
considerations became supreme; and an organization was gradually, 
built up, the novelty and efficiency of which were hardly less than 
those of the steam engine itself. 

If, however, the developments in the structure of the business thus 
reflected the temperaments of those in command, they were imposed, 
as Mr. Roll makes clear, by the march of events. The invention of 
the rotative engine in 1782 forced the engineers to take the first step 
from the position of consultants to that of manufacturers; the breach 
with Wilkinson in 1795 led them to construct the Soho Foundry; and. 
the lapse of the patent in 1800 forced them to adopt methods appro- 
priate to an environment of competition. The careful planning of 
the works, the standardization of products, the specialization and 
grading of labour, the system of payment by results, and the methods. 
of time study and cost accounting, are all described with a wealth 
of illustration ; and one is left with the impression that many engineering 
firms of today might well take lessons of their first progenitor. 

Dr. Roll seems to think that the Soho Insurance Society was (apart 
from that of the Crowleys nearly a century before) the first of its kind: 
he has apparently overlooked the successful experiments of Wedgwood 
at Etruria and Curwen at Workington. And he is, of course, wrong in 
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#peaking of the London millwrights of 1795 (on p. 223) as unorganized 
en. But his essay as a whole is a sober and scholarly piece of work, 
free from overstatement and pleasantly written. It is the first sub- 
stantial contribution to the economic history of British engineering. 
t whets our appetite for the further studies which, Professor Smith 
{tells us in his introduction, are now in preparation by students at 


irmingham. T. S. ASHTON. 


M. de Martoune’s second volume on Central Europe (L’Europe 
Centrale, II* partie, Suisse, Autriche, Hongrie, Tchécoslovakie, Pologne, 
}Roumanie. Paris: A. Colin. 120 f. Géographie Universelle, Vol. IV.) 
is no less interesting than the first. Human geography, as presented 
by him, is always intimately linked with physical geography, and each 
of his sections contains a chapter on economic life which is of the 
utmost value. In that on Switzerland, for instance, he points out 
how man has been able to adapt himself to natural conditions which 
were primarily unfavourable to him, and has used the alpine passes to 
make the country a centre for commercial transactions of the first 
order. In this way he has created out of the available conditions 
an industry which was not favoured by the presence of the necessary 
raw materials. Economic historians will find in this volume very 
interesting information on the agrarian reforms cartied out in the 
different states of Central Europe, especially in Roumania, and on the 


influence which these reforms exercise on agriculture. 
H. SEE. 


The Hansische Geschichtsblitter (Liibeck, 1929, 1930, 1931), founded in 
the middle of the last century by the Hansisches Geschichtsverein, became 
from the very beginning, and has remained ever since, one of the leading 
European journals of economic and municipal history. While special- 
izing in the history of commerce and navigation in Northern Europe, 
it has not neglected the allied topics of the social and economic history 
of those regions which had once formed part of the Hanseatic Verkehrs- 
gebiet. It was in its pages that the pioneer work on English history 
by men like Pauli, Stein and Lappenberg first saw the light of day, 
and its volumes continue to provide a happy hunting ground for the 
students of English trade and municipal] institutions. The three 
volumes under review, covering the years 1928-30, contain at least 
one article of immediate interest to English historians (Dr. M. Wein- 
haum: “‘ Stalhof, etc... . zu London’’), and a number of articles throw- 
ing light on the economic evolution of Northern Europe. Dr. Schick 
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has brought together the evidence relating to the beginning of the 
German penetration of Sweden. Herr Gerhard Fischer gives ¢ 
summary of the evidence, archeological and historical, relating to olc 
Oslo. Dr. Walther Vogel, who is largely responsible for the journal at 
present, contributes several essays on the subject he has made his owr. 
—1.e., the history of German navigation. But the student will be 
especially grateful to Dr. Vogel for the very comprehensive surveys of 
the literature of economic history in his Hansische Umschau. 


M. PostTan. 
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